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DeVry Brings A New Era To 16mm. Projection 


Sprocket Intermittent Action 
Moves 15mm Projection Up To Theatre Standards 



















1. No theatre machine uses the Claw Movement, still prevailing in 
16 mm. projection. 


2. The claw as Webster says—"'is to pull, tear and scratch with" — 
It is hard on film—but it was cheap and easy to make. 


3. The claw is a proper movement in a camera, as the film goes 
through a camera but once. In a projector, however, the film 
runs hundreds of times and a different movement is necessary 
in machines running films continuously as in professional operation. 


4, All theatre machines (35 mm.) have Geneva Movements which 
render "safety stops’, "loop setters", etc. unnecessary. DeVry 
is the first to put the Geneva Movement on a 16 mm. projector. 


5, Also, exclusive with DeVry, The Silent 
Chain Drive, dispensing with all noisy 
meshed gears, and frequent replace- 
ments. 


| Above, DeVry 16 mm. 


Sprocket Intermittent 
Projector 


DeVry 35 mm. Portable Sound Unit 


| The DeVry 35 Portable Unit has become almost a "'standard speci- 
| fication" in the purchasing departments of American business 
| concerns and American schools and universities. Makes all theatre 

releases available without further re- 
duction—serves audiences up to 2500. 
At the left— The DeVry Claw Move- 
ment 16 mm. sound on film unit. Where 
only short runs are required, a claw 
movement machine may be used. The 
DeVry is the best of all claw movement 
machines, because it has a triple claw 
—and because it has double exciter 
lamp sockets — features exclusive with 


B® the DeVry. 






DeVry Theatre Sound Projector 


The Best Is The Cheapest In The Long Run 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Motion Picture Equipment in the World. 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 


i111 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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HE EDITOR of Ti DUCATI S N | lo give up the rich possibilities of the right kind of 
been signally honored by election to 1 Presiden ganization is unthinkable. Hence we must 
of the department of Visual Instruction of the N \nd how? 

- ‘ . ¢ t} ‘i \sson tio f the curt r 17 | . ee > m om 2 

gia ¥ ances | lt would be very comfortable indeed if from some 

¥ was taken at the recent summer meeting at De . ; . 

action was taken a | oper source could come substantial funds for our use. 

rer, was reported to the writer on a date peculiar] 1] . 

— oe ported | ; | ' ut could our total past achievements encourage the 

: tonriate for startiine reports. Tuly 441 A tha ; , : oe 

appropriate I ta S rey ¥ osening of any purse-strings, however philanthropic ? 

‘ipient < its being startled. Not o1 had | oe. 

cipient admits being startled ; am we have any potential life it can be proved by growth. 

en c din advance but was given not eve *§ ° 
been consulted in advance but was g = \\yhen we can talk membership by thousands instead of 
A _ : ’ land + ] ] \ aan 7 ca : 
What 1m Dp ] l s ( mMman\ 1 
whispered hint of it impender \\ dozens, we shall have an argument that we can carry, 


didates available in the national field far more logic: 
for the position than one who is no lot ver an act 

member of the teachi O prof ssion, there was root 
for speculation on the “why and wherefore” of it 

Having now completed his speculation, and havi 
been cordially urged to acc ptance frot many signil 
cant quarters of the field, he accepts le has, howevet1 


| 1] 


no illusions as to what is really invol 


The acceptance of the honor would be an empt 
gesture without acceptance of the task that it entails, 
task that is not easy and is crying for performance. | 
is a perennial task Many have labor d at it for veat 


yet it 1S hardly more than started and must go on 


indefinite years ahead. Nothing can be accomplished 


by any President alone, save wearing himself dow1 

the fruitless grind. The Department’s progress, stagna 
tion or retrogression will depend utterly on the degre 
to which the great semi-somnolent field can be rouse: 
to self-consciousness, to an appreciatiol of its ow1 
magnitude. Then it can be moved to actio1 Without 
you of the field, any President must fail. With you 


the present incumbent believes that genuine progress 


for the Department can be made this year. Believing 


1 


this, he does not propose to let you let him fail. You 


will be hearing more from him anon to this effect. 


4 IS no news to state that there 1s a wide spread col 


viction among the best thinkers and doers of. the 


visual field that the total significant achievement 


for a decade past by the “national organization” 

whatever its name—has been dangerously close to nil 
Meetings have been held annually, to be sure, excellent 
programs have been presented, but always with a large: 
or smaller handful of the same old friends of the causs 
to listen. The veritable army of teachers throughout 
the country, daily and matter-of-factly using visual 
materials and methods, has remained blandly unawar« 
of the proceedings of the national organization or even 
of its existence. A field with thousands of workers 

rather, tens of thousands—and a national organization 


] 


with two or three hundred members, spell complete 


absurdity. We should grow or get out of the garde1 


ith heads up, to the powers that preside over ap- 
propriations. To look for an appropriation to pay mem- 
ip dues would be novel indeed. As an experi- 
ment, why not pay our own dues for a while? With 
thousand members—2,000 out of 200,000 
faculties, one member from each hundred schools— 
ve can have more working funds that the national or- 
ganization has had in total for the last fifteen years. 


[t will be time then to talk of appropriation for bigger 


EK PROPOSE to devote the next issue (Oc- 
tober) to printing as many as possible of the 
excellent papers read at the last July meeting 
f the Department at Denver. The October issue, then, 
will serve in some degree as the “printed proceedings” 
so often promised to Department members but never 
supplied. By that time we expect also to be able to 
present a somewhat detailed scheme of campaign for 
Department memberships. For pushing this campaign 
through the school year, we shall go after the closest 
possible cooperation from every interested individual 
and organization. Advice and suggestion for this cam- 
paign are hereby cordially invited from any and all 
of our readers. 

Cie EpucATIONAL SCREEN will place itself at the 
service of this effort in every possible way that it can 
be logically and legitimately used. Such action is in no 
way foreign to the past or present policy of the maga- 
zine. Lo aid progress in the visual field has been the 
sole and undivided aim of every issue since the day 
we put into the mails, with considerable fear and 
trembling, the diminutive ““EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1” in January, 1922. At various times 
since the editor has enjoyed still more violent fears 


and tremblings, and his hands may still be considered 


fairly full. To undertake the additional burden of the 
Presidency of the Department would be rash indeed, 
did he not feel that there is an element in the situation 
that gives special promise for successful growth, 
namely, a magazine that can be made to bridge the gap 
between the Department and the field and serve as 


a medium of contact and exchange for all concerned. 


If we can meet and reach each other, there should be 

a chance of getting together in a Department of Visual 

Instruction worthy of the name and of the cause. 
NeLson L. GREENE 
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Vitalizing the Curriculum by 


Homemade Slides 


HE necessity of adapting the curriculum to 
the needs of the individual child has never 
been felt so much as today. Through en- 
riched and varied experiences the school is seeking 
to provide a background which will prepare the 
pupil for a mastery of the tools of learning and at 
the same time help him to become a useful member 
of the social group. Through excursions, games, 
and stories the teacher strives to reach the inter- 
ests of the child. The pictorial and the typewritten 
slides for use in the stereopticon have for years 
proved very effective in recording the direct ex- 
periences of the children for the purposes of reading 
Because of the appeal that images have for the 
young learner, the pictorial slide arouses great in- 
terest. 

Experience has shown that by visualizing and 
motivating the curriculum, visual aids have pre- 
vented retardation of many pupils in the elementary 
school. Vicarious experiences through the medium 
of such aids compensate for the serious deficiencies 
of many pupils. The use of visual aids thus make 
for economy in the teaching process. 

The lesson appearing herewith, presented at the 
recent meeting of the Chicago Metropolitan Section 
of the Visual Instruction Department of the N. E. 
A., brings together a number of learning situations 
An at- 


tempt has been made to introduce varied and val 


which have appeal for the primary child. 


uable social situations, as well as worthwhile health 
lessons, for the benefit of the children taking part 
in the class. discussions. Because the normal 
healthy child lives much of the time in a land of 
make-believe a reading program involving play, 
dramatics, and strongly vitalized experiences — be- 
comes most effective. The lesson of courtesy is 
made to live by the reading of the typewritten 
slide shown on the screen. 


Courtesy 
Geod morning! 
Good afternoon! 
How do you do? 
| How is your mother? 
| Isn’t this a wonderful day? 
| Who is your friend? 


The class is instructed to read silently and be 


prepared to answer and act when called upon. Bar- 


By MRS. MARY A. McGADY 


Hookway S Chi 


bara Ann points to the first, greeting Richard 

Barbara Ann: Good morning, Richard. 

Richard: Good morning, Barbara Ann. 

Richard: (After stiently reading the third asks) : 
How do you do, Jean? 

Jean: I am well thank you, Richard. 

Jean: How 1s your mother, Carter? 

Carter: She is much better today, thank you. 

Carter: Isn't this a beautiful day, Betty? 

\fter some deliberation Betty glancing out of thi 
window doubtfully replied: “It is not a beautiful day, 
Carter.” 

Betty: \Who is your friend, Leo? 

Leo, (Taking Peg: 
an introduction) Bett: 

Peggy: | am pleased to meet you, Betty 


eggy from the class proceeds witl 


have you met my friend Peggy ? 


The use of greetings furnishes a means of close 
ly relating reading symbols to the experiences and 


interests of children; it also gives many childret 


with limited social experiences an opportunity 
become accustomed to usual conventions of. life. 
The dramatization makes the example far more 


comprehensive than telling the instructions orally. 

















Courtesy of The :MacMillan Company 


[Isabella is called upon to tell a story about thi 
picture. 

Isabella: This little girl was sent to the store to buy 
groceries and carry them home in a big basket. A little 
boy coming down the street saw her and was sorry that 
she had to carry it alone. He tipped his hat and said 
“Can I help you?” I think she thanked him. [| think 
she was glad he came down the street in time to hel} 
her. 

Free expression is a natural activity and all chil- 
dren in the primary grades should be allotted a 
time for oral discussions. The benefits of the varied 


experiences pay well for the time involved. 
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Safety Joan: Do you play near deep water, Peter Fran- 
Repeated repetitions given regular help to CISf 
strengthen their memories. A pict lide is di Peter Francis: I never play near deep water be- 
: 5 - er ‘o . SM 7 


cause the mud around the water is wet and mushy 
26 rs and my feet could slide fast and I could fall in. 
Shirley : hese children have two ther place Peter Francis: Do you play in or around new 
to play on, the sidewalk and their yards, while the buildings. Jack? } 1 
Jack: 1 never play in or around new buildings 
1e iron or wood might be loose and fall on 
me and knock me down. 


Health 


Hygiene in the form of better health habits has 


cussed by Shirley: 





} “nice Tt] 
ecause Tl 


close relationship to the study of their commu- 
nity life, nature study, and language in the various 
individual and group projects. Every child of the 
primary school age is still in a period of develop- 
ment, learning through his senses. School activi- 
ties such as the study of milk, visiting the dairy, 
making a dairy, beginning with the farm life and 


branching out into the development of their own 





rrocery store with its study of fruits and vegeta- 





Courtesy of Ginn and Company bles and cereals teach habits that will carry over 
driver has only the street. If we stay off the street all through their lives. 
we will not have any accidents. My father driv \ pictorial slide shows three healthy children in 
aT > “] his ; IM. 1] 711¢ every niaoht 1 1 *.9 . j 
around the city in his auton bile ai very nigh the yard with their pets, a large brown dog and a 
nearly. tells about the careless children yw run in the , a . : ‘ah ‘ . 
wae , :; : little white kitten. The children have a yellow 
street and don't stop at the crossing. He says it make iy an fi : 
P dish ancl 7 OC ar » - -y are vay , 
ths dvivers wrecks lish and a quart bottle of milk. They are feeding 
A typewritten slide with Safety questions social the kitten milk. The children are instructed to 
izes the recitation \ tvpewritten slide with the study this picture. Then a typewritten word slide 
following questions is introduce d: 1s projected: 
| vegetables cereal 
\"\ hat do vou do betore vou cross the street . . 
' ee exercise milk 
\\ here do Vou always play : - : 
; sleep fruit 
How do you carry scissors and sharp knives 
; work water 
Where do vou throw banana skit . 
; clothing sunshine 
Do you play near deep water? 
- rubbers play 
Do you play in or around new bu rs 
: : oaloshes teeth 


This is ‘ procedure es ;, er 
is the procedure, Over this slide projection (directly on the black- 


Adeline reads aloud » first question and call : . . . 
' | the first que im and Ca hoard, as is often desirable) the teacher writes, 


upon Robert reply ; ; ” Ce 
ge > ep. \sk a question about these words.” Jean pointing 


Robert: | look to the left and to the ri 
[ go quickly across. I never run because I might fall 
down and the driver could not stop his car fast ; : 
enough to save me from getting killed Bobby: They eat fruit because it makes their 
Robert reads aloud the next question and call blood good. Good blood makes strong bodies ; that 
upon Joan. is what my mother told me anyhow. 
, Bobby: \Vhy do you think these children play 


to the word fruit asks, “Why do you think these 


children eat fruit, Bobby?” 


Joan: I always play on the sidewalk and on the 


backyard. I do this so I will not have any accidents in the sunshine, Richard ? 

My mother says I must give the streets to the drivers Richard: They play in the sunshine to get rosy 

because they can only drive in that one place. cheeks and big bodies. Children who play in the 
Joan: (reading the next question) How do you house are white and they get lots of infection because 


carry scissors and knives, Charles? 


; their skin did not get brown from the sun, wind and 
Charles: 1 carry them by the handles because the é 
i! ; SWVAR, es Pr fresh air. 
sharp points can cut you quickly. 


Charles: Where do voa throw your banana skins. Richard: \Vhy do these children eat vegetables, 
Catherine ? . . Shirley ? 
_ Catherine : [ wrap them up in a piece of papet Shirley: They eat vegetables because they give 
Chen | throw them in the garbage. I do this be their cheeks color. Even the babies eat carrots to 


cause they are so slippery to throw on the sidewalk 
[f somebody should fall on them he would maybe di f 
or mavbe be lame after that. puts lots of butter and cream sauces. They puff out 


make their cheeks pink. My mama cooks them and 
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your cheeks. Then she chops lots of raw ones and they go to school they will help themselves in the 
puts dressing on them. I love vegetable salads. school work. They can get ready quick in fire drills 
Shirley: Why do they need exercise, Tommy? Tom is called upon to give his expression for tl 
Tommy: They need exercise like jumping, run- second illustration. 
ning, skipping, hopping, and playing ball to make Tom: This is a patrol boy. He stands at 
their arms and legs fatter and their muscles hard and crossings in all kinds of weather. He does this so no 
tough. Beside it makes your blood jump around and of us will get hit by careless drivers. We should wate! 
you have so much color when you get through with him and not cross the street until he puts up his hand 
it. He must be a good boy or he would not get a job to 
Mathematics watch us. I want to be a patrol boy some day. 
The teacher’s aim should be to develop the habit Writing on the sidewalk is told by Jean. 
_ of using quantita- 
tive numbers when- 
ever relationships 
are involved.  Be- 
side this picture 
is written on the 
blackboard “Give 
me a number 
story about the 
) puppies. Then 
prove it.” 
The first child ready gives the combination 3 plus 
3 equal 6. Then he proceeds with his proof by 
drawing a line through three puppies and another 
line through the remaining three. The next child Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott Company 
gives 4 plus 2 equal 6 proving his statement as Jean: This boy does not know that the sidewalk is 


above. The lesson proceeds with all the combina- no place to write on. If all the children in Chicago did 
ae = ake six Sneech voc: a a , 
tions that make six. Speech vocabulary is strength that, we would have a terrible looking city. He can 
ened through number lessons as well as through find better things to write on—paper and a blackboard 


dramatization and story telling. English 
Citizenship A typewritten word slide with three columns 
This subject is discussed freely with three pic- words. 

torial slides, Helping Themselves, The Patrol Box, 

Writing on the Sidewalk. — horse sheep 
pig bear robin 

2 hen camel goat 

duck dog turkey 
rat rabbit mouse 
lion fox elephant 
squirrel rooster tiger 


The teacher’s instruction was written over this 
typewritten slide. 

“Give me a riddle.” Then the class was told to 
give the number of the column that the answer was 


+ 


in; second to call upon another one in the group to 





underline the right word. 
Procedure: 
Ernest: The answer to my riddle is in column 


one. 








It has a big bushy tail. 





Geustew of Leces sad Carnches It stores its nuts for the winter. 
The nuts are acorns. 
Shirley discusses the first illustration. Find the name and draw a line under it, Betty. 
Shirley: These children are getting ready for school. Betty: Is it a squirrel? 


They do not let their mothers dress them and when Ernest: Yes, it is a squirrel. 
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Betty: The ans 
row. 

[ have stripe 

lama wild 


[ wore Sambo’s shoes 


I live in the jungle 
What am | 
Can you find my name, Dicl 


Dick: Is it a tiger? 
yetty: Yes, it is a tiger 
Dick: My riddle is in the thit 
[am awful heavy 
I have a long trunk 


I walk so slow 
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Sometimes I carry people on my back. 
nd it. Barbara Ann? 

fun: Is it an elephant? 
Yes, it is an elephant. 

Ann: My answer is in the third row. 
| am hung up in the butcher shop, 

m larger than a chicken, 
[| come from the farm. 
| said Gobble Gobble 


People eat me for holiday parties. 


E is it, Leo! 
[s ita turkey? 
Barbara Ann: Yes, it is a turkey, some people 


call them gvobblers, too. 


Foreign Films at International House, Chicago 


SUMMARY of the experience of Interna 
tional House in showing some 75 foreign 
films during the last three years and sug 
gestions growing out of this experience may be 
helpful to other educational organizations inter 


ested in presenting similar programs 


Organization 
In October 1932, at the suggestion of Mr. Don 


on 
ms 


ald P. Bean, Manager of the University of Chica 
Press, International House and the Renaissance 
Society of the University of Chicago appointed a 
joint committee to arrange presentations of for 
eign films not being shown commercially in Chi 
cago. This committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Bean selected a program of films in five lan 
guages for showings on Tuesdays from November 
1932 to August 1933. From October 1933 to the 
present films chosen by the general committee and 
the committees growing out of it have been shown 
on Mondays and Tuesdays except for a three month 
period when the University of Chicago was not in 
session or when satisfactory films could not be 
obtained. During this two year period since Oc 
tober 1933 a three-fold organization developed 
The general committee divided itself into an execu 
tive committee of five members and a panel of 
judges, and a program manager was appointed 
The Executive Committee, of which Mr. Bean 1s 
chairman and Mr. Clifton M. Utley, Director of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, secretary, 
has the responsibility of outlining the objectives 
to be aimed at, of approving films recommended by 
the judges, of determining financial policies, an 
of deciding upon publicity methods. This con 
mittee exercises full authority over the foreign filn 
programs sponsored by International House and 


the Renaissance Society; and, subject to the ap 


By WESLEY GREENE 


Assistant in Educational Activities, 


International House, Chicago 


proval of Dr. Ernest B. Price, Director of Inter- 
national House, its decisions are final. 

A panel of judges, expert in languages, litera- 
tures, social studies and education, has been con- 
stituted by the Executive Committee. From this 
panel committees of three are chosen by the pro- 
gram manager to screen or otherwise pass upon 
films suggested. The recommendations of the 
judges and the decisions of the Executive Commit- 
tee are given effect by a program manager. This 
officer secures pictures for screening, obtains in- 
formation on films, reserves the International House 
assembly hall for the showings, secures the opera- 
tor, sees that the equipment is checked and the hall 
ready, rents films, has them censored by the Chi- 
cago Censor Board whenever necessary, sees that 
governmental fire and health regulations are ob- 
served, writes publicity and supervises its distribu- 
tion, instructs the doorman and other attendants, 
and holds himself in readiness at every showing for 
any eventuality. These duties of management are 
performed by the assistant in educational activities 
at International House. 

With modifications to meet special conditions the 
organization sketched above, which is being effec- 
tively used by International House and the Renais- 
sance Society, should be satisfactory for other 
educational institutions with film programs. How- 
ever, if cinema groups feel that a large general 
committee should be appointed to represent com- 
munity and school organizations whose support 1s 
desired, it is recommended that the real authority 
to make all decisions of consequence be retained 


1 


by a small committee of three or five members. It 


1 


is likely that groups starting out with large com- 
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mittees will have the same experience we had at 
International House. Our large committee became 
a small one when we put it to work. Our Execu- 
tive Committee is for the larger part made up of 
those members of the general committee appointed 
in 1932 who have been glad to attend meetings 
called on short notice, who have been willing to 
make decisions on short notice and at whatever 
odd hours tie program manager could reach them 
by phone or wire, and who have viewed foreign 
films enough to acquire considerable knowledge of 
the field. 

Practically all the work in connection with our 
film programs last year was done by a half dozen 
or so committee members and judges though fifty 
or more persons assisted on one or two occasions in 
selecting films. Of great value has been the work 
of three committee members—Mr. Donald P. Bean, 
Manager of the University of Chicago Press, who 
approaches the field of foreign films from the point 
of view of the educator; Mr. Otto F. Bond, Chair- 
man of the Department of Romance Languages in 
the College of the University of Chicago and Gen- 
eral Editor of the French Readers in the Heath- 
Chicago Language Series, who views foreign films 
with the eyes of the educator, language instructor, 
and student of literature; and Mr. Clifton M. Utley, 
Director of the Chicago Council on Foreign Affairs 
and interpretive lecturer on international relations, 
who brings a wide knowledge of foreign affairs and 
films to the ditficult business of deciding whether 
or not certain pictures are worthwhile. During the 
summer of 1935 while on vacation in London, Brus- 
sels, Berlin, Geneva, and Paris, Mr. Utley pre- 
viewed some forty foreign films, and mailed de 
tailed criticisms of them to us. Mr. Bond’s criti- 
cisms of the films shown at International House are 
set forth in articles entitled “Foreign Films at Inter- 
national House,” which appear in Books Abroad, a 
quarterly publication of the University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 

The experience, then, of International House 
and the Renaissance Society points to the effective- 
ness of a three-fold organization concentrating the 
function of policy determination in a small Execu- 
tive Committee of five members, the responsibility 
of choosing films in small committees of experts 
chosen from a panel of judges, and the business of 
management in the program manager. 

Selection of Films 

The judges of films aim to find pictures which 
are entertaining, of value in language and literature 
instruction, stimulating enough to act as an interest 
builder in social studies and foreign civilizations, 
and valuable to students of such specialized tech- 
niques as those of propaganda and cinematography. 


An effort is made to secure pictures which have as 
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many of these characteristics and values as possible, 
but care is also exercised to insure that our programs 
contain only pictures which are acceptable to the edu 
cated citizens of the countries in which they were 
made. To this end a number of foreign stu- 
dents named by national groups or by the Student 
Council of International House are members of the 


panel of judges. 


Although one would expect considerable dis 
agreement among the judges as to whether certain 
pictures should or should not be included on the 
programs, there has been unanimity of decision in 
practically every case in which the objectives were 
defined and the potential audience determined in 
advance. Great care must be exercised to choose 
films suitable for the audience which is to see them: 
and since audiences differ widely the programs pre 
sented by one organization are not necessarily 
worthwhile for others. Obviously, certain pictures, 
which are interesting to mature persons who have 
acquired tastes for the higher arts such as painting 
and opera, will not be enthusiastically received by 
a general student audience; and conversely certain 
other pictures, which are entertaining to a whole 
student body, might possibly be regarded as stupid 
by a group a generation or so older in the apprecia 
tion of the arts. Furthermore, certain films whic. 
were of interest at the time some committee mem 
ber saw them in Europe or at the time they wert 
shown at International House are today of littl 
value to any cinema audience. Probably not more 
than 15 per cent of the 75 pictures so far presented 
at International House would be entertaining to a 
general student audience in 1935-'36; and probably 
not more than 50 per cent of them would be of in 
terest to such special groups as language classes, 
social science groups, and international organiza 
tions. Approximately one-half of the films ap 
proved for showing under the joint sponsorship of 
International House and the Renaissance Society 
are now of value only as historical documents or 
museum pieces; they have made their contributions 
to film art or are now so out of date technically that 


they are no longer pleasing. 
Films and Distributers 


The following films have been, and should still be of 
wide general interest to student audiences: Road to Life 
(Amkino), Be Mine Tonight (Universal), Waltz Time 
in Vienna (Ufa), Poil de Carotte (Auten), The 
Human Adventure (Shields), Chapaev (Amkino), 
Man of Aran (Gaumont-British or Fox), and several 
British pictures (Gaumont-British). To this list will 
be added La Maternelle (Tapernoux), which will be 
available in the United States after September 1935. 

The following films should be of value to audiences 


with special language, social science, or cinema inter- 
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ests: A Nous la Liberte (Auten), Le Million ( Foreigi 


Talking Pictures), Crainquebille (DuWorld) Kame 
adschaft (Associated Cinemas), Morgen ( Protex ) 
Der Hauptmann von Koepenick (Kinematrade), Gold 
(Ufa), Fleuchtlinge (Ufa), Pesti Szerelem (Du 
World), and Laughter Through Tears (Teitel). To 
this list will be added Don Quichotte (DuWorld) and 
Der Schimmelreiter (General Foreign Sales), whicl 
are to be included in the 1935-36 program. 

Several new French films will be brought to the 
United States by Mrs. Belle P. Rand, Chairman 
of the French Talking Films Committee of Can 
bridge, Mass. At the present writing Mrs. Rand 
has not returned from Europe, and no information 
as to titles and release dates is available. If the 
policy of last year is followed during 1935-'36 by 
the French Talking Films Committee the pictures 
which it brings to the United States for school 
showings will each be available for two or three 
months. During March and April 1935 Interna 
tional House and the Renaissance Society coopet 
ated with Mrs. Rand’s Committee by assisting 1 
the distribution of four of its films to educational 


institutions west of Pennsylvania. Again during 


1935-’36 International House and the Society will 
assist eastern distributors and owners of foreign 
films with the distribution of such films as theit 
Executive Committee can recommend. They have 
entered the field of distribution in the hope that 
their efforts will be helpful to those educational 
institutions which are bewildered by the mult! 
plicity of sources of foreign films and by the con 
fusing stacks of undiscriminating publicity mate 
rials which come from these sources. There art 
not a half dozen film distributors in the United 
States who seem to have any conception whatso 
ever as to what pictures are useful in the schools 
either as sheer entertainment or as visual aids to 
instruction. Several colleges are on the verge of 
giving up their foreign film programs altogether, 
chiefly because they do not know where to turn 
for suitable films. If the academic market is to be 
preserved for those who are in the foreign film 
business for profit, very soon it will be necessary 
for film distributors to add to their staffs, persons 
who thoroughly understand the demands of educa 
tional institutions and who are willing to honor 
those demands irrespective of immediate financial 
advantage. The alternative to this will undoubted 
ly be either the distribution of foreign films by the 
proposed American Film Institute or the dissemi 
nation of information to the schools which action 
will in effect determine the academic market for 
every foreign film. 
Relation to Commercial Cinema Houses 
The non-commercial cinema organizations are 


not only in relationship to film distributors but also 
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to exhibitors who are in business for profit. Com- 
mercial exhibitors can decidedly aid or injure the 
non-commercial showings in their locality. They 
can aid by furnishing information on films, though 
most theatre men in college communities know less 
about foreign films than a college student who reads 
the movie reviews in the New York Times; they can 
aid by renting their theatres and equipment at cost, 
especially in small communities with only one or 
two theatres; and they can aid by “talking” coop- 
eratively and refraining from making derogatory 
remarks about the academic effort to exhibit films. 
However, commercial exhibitors have every right 
to expect a high degree of cooperation from school 
authorities and, if they do not receive it, may be 
justihed in withholding their support from the 
academic venture. In many communities com- 
mercial exhibitors can injure and all but ruin non- 
commercial film showings by recommending that 
distributors withhold films from the schools, by 
complaining to the tax authorities that the schools 
are entering the field of private business and are 
receiving unfair advantage as non-tax-paying insti- 
tutions, and by arranging their own programs so 
that they conflict with the school showings, thus 
taking wind out of the academic sail. 

International House and the Renaissance Society 
have taken the initiative in getting acquainted with 
the commercial exhibitors in Chicago who might be 
concerned about their programs, saying to them 
that their chief interest is to have certain pictures 
which they regard as worthwhile shown where 
their members may see them. However, if the Ex- 
ecutive Committee discovers certain films which it 
approves and which can not be profitably shown on 
a commercial basis, it is explained that these will 
be shown by the two sponsoring organizations to 
their own members and certain students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Local conditions will deter- 
mine the forms of cooperation between each school 
and neighboring theatres, but in any case the edu- 
cator should talk matters over with the manager 
of the local cinema houses before setting up his 
program. Commercial exhibitors will cooperate 
with the schools whenever it is profitable for them 
to do so; fortunately cooperation has become the 
general practice. 

Generally considered, the use of foreign films in 
American educational institutions is expanding, not 
primarily because foreign films are more entertain- 
ing than American films (they are not), but be- 
cause schoolmen are becoming more and more 
aware of their educational and cultural worth. Like 
school books, films must be well-chosen and used 
at the proper levels of development in order to 
serve their purpose. Those who look upon foreign 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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A. Combination Projection Unit 


HE projection of three kinds of material is very 


important in the field of visual education; 


namely, lantern slides, opaque material and 
microscopic material. The purpose of this article 
is not to enumerate the advantages of projection in 
visual education, but rather to give the relative ad- 
vantages of various types of equipment and describe 
an inexpensive combination of units. 


Usually the money available for projection equip- 
ment in schools today is limited. It is necessary 
therefore to obtain the equipment which will do 
the most work at least cost. For best results the 
best light source should be obtained, particularly 
for projection of microscopic material with high 
power magnification. For this purpose an arc light 
is far superior to an incandescent lamp. In_ the 
choice of equipment, some of which may be con- 
structed in the school, it is advisable to purchase 
that which is made with the greatest precision. A 
microprojector is therefore the one unit which 
should be purchased. In selecting this piece of 
equipment, it is advisable to get one with a stand- 


ard high grade microscope, with mechanical stage, 


eee 




















The Equipment on its Portable Stand 


which can be readily removed so that it may be 
used also for examining specimens and in the mak- 
ing of slides. The light source of the microprojec- 
tor, with the microscope removed, may be used as 
the source of light for a slide projector, photoelec- 


By FRANK H. BROOME 
tric cell equipment and an optical disc. The water 
cell for absorbing heat is another important factor 
in the selection of the microprojector. 

[In conjunction with the light source of the micr 
projector, an inexpensive opaque projector with a 
large plano-convex lens and slide carrier may _ be 
used for projecting lantern slides. The arrang: 
ment of this equipment is shown in the accompany 
ing photographs. As the microprojector casts its 
projection over the top of the opaque projector, it 


is possible to show on the screen simultaneously, 





Ready for both Microscopic and Opaque 
Projection 


one above the other, reproductions of the micro 
scopic material and opaque material; thus what is 
on the slide may be compared with the photomicro 
graph of the known material taken from some book 
The position of the picture projected by the micro 
projector may be shifted on the screen by merely 
changing the angle of the prism at the top of the 
microscope. The opaque projector is mounted on 
a hinged base with an arrangement for raising o1 
lowering it to locate the material properly on the 
screen. Blocks are placed on the top of the table 
for accurate placement of the microprojector. [lec 
tric switches are conveniently located for switch 
ing on and off the are light and the lamps in the 
opaque projector. 

By removing the microscope and putting in place 
the light tube (made of sheet metal or heavy card 
board) connecting the light source with the opaque 
When a 


complete set of lantern slides on any subject is not 


projector, lantern slides may be shown. 


available, it may be supplemented by means of 
opaque material. 

The entire equipment, it will be noticed in the ac 
companying illustration, is mounted on a rolling 
carriage with a long electrical cable and mounted 


(Continued on page 205) 
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World Educators Recognize Film Values 


The World Federation of Education .Associatio 
meeting in Oxford the past month, attracted 2,000 for 
eign educators, representing almost ry count 
Visual Education came in for a large share of cot 
sideration, according to Phyllis M. Lovell of 


Christian Science Monitor. Because “Visual Educa 
tion” is inevitably connected in educational thinking 
with the cinema, it was evidently regarded by del 
gates as something possessing the elements of “new 
ness.” Not that there is really anything “new” about 
teaching which is done through the eye in conjunctio1 


with the ear. The demand for mov 


always existed from the time of the paleolithic ca\ 
man to the studios of Hollywood 

The need for cooperation was emphasized by almost 
every speaker because, they said, in all history nm 
more powerful instruments exist for the spreading of 
international understanding or misunderstanding 
“Friendship between countries might be made throug! 
exchange even of ‘folk’ films depicting daily life and 
work of peoples who have never seen each other,” 


said Dr. Zierold of the German Ministry of Education 


Dr. N. Gangulee, of the University of Calcutta, blame: 
producers for much of the lack of cooperation in film 
exchange by their display of films depicting national 
characteristics. Such films should be carefully scru 
tinized, said M. Lebrun of the French Ministry of 
Education, and then placed in an international cata 
logue. 

But films should always be employed with caution, 
according to general opinion. Motion pictures should 
not “lead to the passive absorption” on the part of 
the child or rapid and confused succession of images 
Education is now emphasizing the ability to think in 
dependently rather than the ability of merely assimil 


ating facts. 


Illinois Teachers Hold Film Conference 

At a conference on motion pictures and educatios 
held this summer at the University of Illinois, D1 
Russell T. Gregg of the College of Education, ad 
vised school administrators to budget money for films 
as they do for books. It is a mistake, he said, fot 
school executives to regard motion picture equipment 


as educational luxuries to be supplied by the Parent 


Teacher Associations or civic groups. He cautioned 
however, that films be rightly sed. They should serv 
a definite and particular purpose when used in _ the 
classroom. 

Prof. I. Keith, also of the University of Illinois 


said that a school. confining itself to the textbook and 


~ 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


refusing to use new and vital tools of instruction, is 


still living in the days of the ox-cart. 


Visual Education on National 
Association Program 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the National 

\ssociation of Teachers in Colored Schools, held July 

30-August 2 at Tallahassee, Florida, included the fol- 

lowing two afternoon programs by the Department 
of Visual Instruction, under the direction of Mrs. 

Rk. J. Gray, Teacher in Charge of Visual Instruction, 

Washington, D. C. 

Wednesday, 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 

[Inaugurating the Department—President G. C. Wil- 
kinson, First Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Visual Instruction—Its Scope and Value—Mrs. Re- 
becca J}. Gray, Visual Instruction Department, 
Public Schools, Divisions 10-13, Washington, D. C. 

Visual Instruction in My Home Field—Three Minute 
Talks 

Demonstration—First Grade Reading—A. R. God- 
dard, of the Keystone View Company 

The School Museum—Edith M. Lyons, Administra- 
tive Principal, Morgan Demonstration School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thursday, 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 

Demonstration—Third Grade Geography—5Sth Grade 
Geography—A, R. Goddard 

The Value of Visual Aids in Vocational Training 


Visual Instruction in Philadelphia—Mrs. Buela G. 





McNeill, Kindergarten Teacher. 

The Value of Visual Aids in Vocational Training— 
Mrs. Theresa C. Alexander, Guidance Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, District of Columbia. 


Many Talkies at San Diego Fair 

\s at Chicago’s Century of Progress the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific International Exposition at San Diego, 
Calitornia has witnessed many installations of auto- 
matic continuous motion picture projectors. The gov- 
ernment exhibits, particularly, are featured by motion 
pictures. In the Federal Building, the National Park 
Service is showing films depicting natural marvels 
that are preserved by the Service as great public play- 
grounds, while in another building its State Park 
Division shows with talking pictures what the CCC 
is accomplishing in the extension of Park areas on 
. state-wide scale. Postmaster-General “Jim” Farley 
tells from a talking screen just how the Post Office 
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does its work. The Department of Justice and De- 
partment of Agriculture are other government depart- 
ments to “say it with movies.” 

Among industrialists using automatic movies are the 
General Electric Company and the Spreckles Sugar 
Company. So extensively are films used, that a special 
motion picture service has been established on the 


grounds. 


The DeVry Summer School an 
Outstanding Success 

A piece of news that should interest the field greatly 
is the report of a 200% increase in attendance at the 
DeVry Summer School of Visual Education, at The 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, this summer. 
Our congratulations to A. P. Hollis, director, and to 
DeVry organization for sponsoring an educational in- 
stitution at such a high level in the visual education 
field. 

More significant than the large numbers, was the 
character of the attendance. There were more school 
executives than teachers, and an entirely new group 
of representatives from some of the largest indus- 
trials of the country. These included International 
Harvester, Ford, Caterpillar Tractor, Goodyear, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire, Firestone, Perfect Circle and sev- 
eral others. The advertising men brought along the 
recent sound films produced by business, most of them 
of an educational nature suitable for school show- 
ings. Some were in color rivaling the finest features 
of the theatres. 

Another pleasing development, was the presence of 
an amateur group among the school people, some of 
whom showed “home made” films of surprising ex- 
cellence. One of these by Mr. Stamm, teacher in the 
West Allis High School, Wisconsin, we will be privi- 
leged to present to our readers in the near future. 
The film shows pupils at work at a variety of class- 
room projects, acting as naturally under the movie 
camera, as Hollywood veterans. 

Highlights of the week’s session, were, first of all 
the film showings. Nowhere else have we seen such 
a screening of fine educational and industrial films— 
explained, for the most part, by the men who pro- 
duced them. This feature alone would justify visual 
educationists from all parts of the country, journey- 
ing to this Mecca of Visual Education. 

Among the many interesting addresses, especial 
mention should be made of that of Mr. W. L. Little- 
wood of DeForest Training, Inc., Dr. Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University, Dr. Deer, representing the Will 
Hays organization, Mr. Almond Fairfield (Looking 





Through Great Telescopes )—and, strange as it may 
seem, the side-splitting discourse on Visual Education 
in England by Sir or was it Lord? Guy Standing, at 
the annual dinner. (Charlie Wilson, famous stammer- 
ing radio comedian, was at his best in this imper- 
sonation. ) 


ee 
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Massachusetts Visual Education Round Table 
“Visual Aids in Education” was selected as one 
of the major topics of this year’s conference of the 
State Teachers Colleges and Teacher Training 
Schools of Massachusetts at Bridgewater Septem- 
ber 4, 5 and 6. The conference was divided into 
Round Table Groups for the discussion and study 
of visual aids in various subjects of the curriculum, 
as shown by the following program. 
Geography 
Paul Huffington, Bridgewater, Chairman 
Field Work as a Visual Aid 
Uses of the Camera in Teaching Geography 
Uses of Films in Teaching Economic Geography 
Demonstration of Making Slides and Their Uses in 
Teaching Mathematical Geography 
Mathematics 
Mary A. McConnell, Fitchburg, Chairman 
Visual aids such as graphs, charts, pictures, models. 
in teaching in the: 
Primary and Intermediate Grades, Junior High 
School, Senior High School and College 
The Use of Lantern Slides and Film Strips in 
Teaching Mathematics 
Educational Psychology 
Lawrence A. Averill, Worcester, Chairman 
The Showing of Dr. Gesell’s film, “Life Begins” 
Music 
Vivian Dix, North Adams, Chairman 
Visual Music Slides 
Pictures and Charts for Use in Teaching Music. 
Films illustrating instruments of the orchestra 
Slides Correlating Music with Art and Literature 
in Elementary Grades 
Films Featuring Music by Opera and Radio Artists 
Sound Films Illustrating the Lives of Composers 
with Excerpts from Their Compositions 
English, Literature, Reading, and Story-Telling 
Sarah E. Lovell, Lowell, Chairman of English 
and Literature 
Ruth H. Carter, Framingham, Chairman of 
Story-Telling and Reading 
Reports on Use of Visual Aids 
Educational Slides Featuring English Classics 
Applied Visual Aids in English Composition 
General Science, Biology, and Nature Study 
G. W. Haupt, Westfield, Chairman 
Lantern Slides, Opaque Projection 
The Microscope and Microprojection 
Charts and Graphs 
Commercial Models and Apparatus 
Homemade Models and Apparatus 
Films in the Teaching of Science 
Fine Arts 
C. Edward Newell, Massachusetts School 
of Art, Chairman 
The program for this section featured several very 
brief informal reports and demonstrations. 
Practical Arts 
George W. Little, Salem, Chairman 
Visual Aids in a Practical Arts Program 
Visual Aids Derived from Blackboard Drawing and 
Use of Graphs, from Commercial Sources, from 
Charts and Instruction Sheets, from Printed II- 


lustrated Material, from School-Made Exhibits 
(Concluded on page 206) 
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A Night at the Ritz (William Gargan) (May- 
fair) Young high-pressure hotel manager pro- 
motes a supposed chef of famous culinary 
lineage, but finds he cannot cook at all. Wise- 
cracking dialug and a dumb cab-driver sup- 
posedly make. it all very funny A bit of 
romance is also noticeable. 6-11-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Feeble (C) Hardly 


Accent on Youth (Herbert Marshall, Sylvia 
Sidney) (Para.) Smartly produced, well-acted 
comedy of middle-aged playwright and his 


young secretary. Action mostly mental, hence 
Intelligent entertainment despite 


“talky’”’. 
some extraneous scenes and perhaps too many 
arbitrary reversals in conduct. 8-20-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Little inter. (C) No inter. 


After the Dance (Nancy Carroll, George 
Murphy) (Columbia) Vaudeville-dancer hero, 
jailed though innocent, escapes and tries an 
incognito comeback with a _ cabaret-dancing 
heroine he met by accident. The law finds him, 
takes him back to finish his term, but true love 
will wait. Rather drab and dreary. 9-10-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 


Age of Indiscretion (Paul Lukas, Madge 
Evans) (MGM) Well-acted divorce story. Self- 
ish wife leaves fine husband for mere wealth, 
trying vainly to take manly little son with 
her. Husband turns gradually to fine secre- 
tary. High-minded, sensitive treatment of 
theme. Boy role refreshing. 6-25-35 
(A) Fair (Y) Probably good (C) Little interest 


Air Hawks (Ralph Bellamy, Tala Birell) 
(Columbia) Artificial airplane thriller with 
heavy villainy and preposterous plot. Great 
national air corporation § secretly finances 
deadly, pseudo - scientific invention, crashing 
planes and pilots of hero’s rival company to 
kill his competition. 6-18-35 
(A) Absurd (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Anna Karenina(Greta Garbo, Frederic March) 
(MGM) Serious, impressive screening of Tol- 
stoy’s tragic story of illicit love against color- 
ful background of Czarist Russia. Fine cast with 
Garbo outstanding as unhappy wife and mother 
whose attempt to find happiness with lover leads 
to disillusionment, despair and suicide. 9-3-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very mature (C) No 


Alibi Ike (Joe E. Brown) (Warner) Hilari- 
ous baseball picture with garrulous hero, a 
small-town pitcher, saving day for national 
league club. Impossible feats on diamond, rol- 
licking absurdities in dialog and action, and a 
comical romance, make a thoroughly laughable 
combination. 7-2-35 
(A) Very good of kind (Y)Excellent (C) Excellent 


Alias Mary Dow (Sally Eilers, Henry O’Neill) 
(Univ) Familiar theme and situations which 
could have made convincing human-interest 
story, hopelessly spoiled by incongruous ele- 
ments in dialog and character, by creaky melo- 
drama and distorted motives and actions. Too 
false to be plausible. 7-16-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Alice Adams (Katherine Hepburn, Fred 
Stone) (RKO) Skillful screening of very human 
Tarkington story of girl of humble home fight- 
ing for happiness. Mistaken tactics bring her 
endless embarrassment, often painful, relieved 
by genuine comedy and sudden happy ending. 
Fine roles by Hepburn and Stone. 8-29-35 
(A) Interest’g (Y) W’thwhile (C) Beyond them 


Arizonian, The (Richard Dix) (RKO) Sheriff 
and judge are the villains, he!lding a frontier 
town under rule of the gun, when wandering 
hero arrives, sets things right by mighty gun- 
play, and wins the cabaret-dancing heroine. 
Good mixture of usual Western ingredients. 

7-9-35 
(A) Hardly (C) Exciting 

Awakening of Jim Burke (Jack Holt) 
(Columb) Another big bluster role for Holt as 
tough engineering boss who glories in his 
crudity and would have his boy grow like him. 
His treatment of fine, sensitive son merely 
painful, until his final and none too con- 


(Y) Good of kind 


vincing ‘‘awakening.”’ 7-23-35 
(A) Crude (Y) Crude (C) No 
Becky Sharp (Miriam Hopkins) (RKO) 


(Technicolor) Elaborate and careful screening 
of famous play based on Vanity Fair, dis- 
tinctively acted, covering chief events of 
checkered career of this great character. 
Gorgeous sets and costumes in full color. 
Opinions on the color will differ. 6-18-35 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) Little interest 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
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Black Room, The (Boris Karloff) (Columbia) 


Fantastic, morbid melodrama, with sinister 
background of old Swiss castle, about a mur- 
dering madman’s ghastly doings. His killing 


mania runs riot till mere accident hurls him 
also into grewsome pit with his victims. Elab- 
orate horror stuff. Karloff’s role dual. 9-10-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 


Biack Sheep (Edmund Lowe, Claire Trevor) 
(Fox) One crook outsmarts another and res- 
cues boy (his son he has never seen) from 
card sharks and designing women smugglers 
aboard Atlantic liner 3oy saved, hero finds 
what happiness he may with ex-actress who 
aided the sleuthing 7-30-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Blue Light, The (Foreign cast) (Gil Boag) 
Weird picturing of sinister old legend and its 
influence on primitive natives of Italian Dolo- 
mites. Wonderful scenery strikingly photo- 
graphed. French and German spoken, English 
titles. Vague plot but pictorial values unfor- 
gettable. 6-11-35 


(A) Unusual (Y) Heavy (C) Beyond them 


Border Brigands (Buck Jones) (Univ) Thrill- 
ing “western” laid in Canada, with Canadian 
‘“‘Mountie’’ as ponderously heroic hero chasing 
heavy villain across border for vengeance. 
Wholesale killings, impossible feats, usual 
hokum, and much repeating of footage to pro- 
ong thrills. 7-23-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful 


Brewster's Millions (Jack Buchanan, Lili 
Damita) (UA) British version of American 
stage entique, of man who must spend money 
fast to get more, made into second-rate musi- 
cal comedy, with too much mass dancing, 
spectacle, etc. Partly redeemed by deft comedy 
of Buchanan. 7-23-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Little interest 


Broadway Gondolier (Dick Powell, Joan 
Blondell) (Warner) Fast, hilarious musical 
farce, somewhat burlesquing radio, amusing or 
absurd according to taste. Singing cab-driver 
tries vainly to crash radio till he wins fame 
as fake Venetian gondolier. Confesses fake 
and retains fame. Usual wisecracking. 8-13-35 
(A)Dep. on taste (Y)Amusing (C)Ifitinterests 


Broken Melody (Merle Oberon, John Gar- 
rick) (Olympic) Rather dull musical picture 
about composer-singer who marries unfaith- 
ful wife, kills her, goes to Devil’s Island, es- 
capes, and finds final happiness with his first 
sweetheart and child of his unfortunate mar- 
riage. Hero's voice good. 7-23-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 

Call of the Wild (Clark Gable, Loretta 
Young) (UA) Thrilling Alaskan melodrama, 
adapted from Jack London, of violent peril 
and adventure in search of gold, ably acted, 
amid gorgeous Arctic scenery, with real com- 
edy and human appeal, and strong triangle 
love-interest of usual Gable type. 7-30-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 

Calm Yourself (Robert Young, Madge Evans) 
{MGM) Energetic, jobless young man founds 
confidential service bureau to free clients from 


personal predicaments Falls in love with 
client’s daughter and gets tangled in sus- 
pected kidnapping. Fast and lively if not 


always plausible farce-comedy. 7-30-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Good (C) Little interest 

Champagne for Breakfast (Hardie Albright, 
Joan Marsh) (Columbia) Dull stuff with some 
feeble acting and labored comedy. Attorney 
hero meets heroine after suicide of her father, 
swindled in real estate. Hero finally gets evi- 
dence to convict villain and restore heroine’s 
finances. Unpleasant drinking scene. 8-13-35 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 

Charlie Chan in Egypt (Warner Oland) (Fox) 
Complex murder mystery centered in valuable 
Egyptian tomb found by scholars, and in the 


curse supposedly upon them. Weird atmos- 
phere, many false leads, but Oland, in charac- 
teristic Chan role, solves all. Some incon- 


gruous comedy and pale romance. 8-20-35 
(A) Gd. of kind (Y) Good (C) If not too strong 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Chasing Yesterday (Anne Shirley, O. P. Heg- 
gie) (RKO) Delightful adaptation of senti- 
mental story by Anatole France about fine old 
French professor who adopts and brings happi- 
ness to lonely, engaging little orphan. Notable 
for expert direction, fine characterizations, quiet 
charm and humor. Not for the blase. 6-25-35 
(A) Charming (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


China Seas (Clark Gable, Jean Harlow) 
(MGM) Well-done ultra-thrilling sea-melodrama 
of frantic action and hectic romance of hard 
hero and cheap, brazen heroine. Incredible 
stuff about typhoons, tortures, lurid villainy, 
sudden death, with double use of old Victor 
Hugo episode a century old. 8-27-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Chinatown Squad (Lyle Talbot, Valerie Hob- 
son) (Univ) Artificial murder - mystery with 
crowded Chinatown background, solved by hero 
bus-driver, police being made very dumb as 
usual. Customary romance included, but plot 
is too involved, vague and confused to be very 
effective. 7-2 -35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Poor (C) No 


Clairvoyant, The (Claude Rains, Fay Wray) 
(British Gaumont) Somber, fantastic story of 
man given strange clairvoyancy powers when 
in presence of a certain woman who acts as 
“battery.’”” Worth while chiefly for effective 
settings and photography, especially in scenes 
of great mine disaster. 9-38-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Heavy (C) No interest 


College Scandal (Arline Judge, Kent Taylor) 
(Para) Suspenseful, nerve-wracking murder 
mystery set against ridiculous college back- 
ground. While students are rehearsing a show 
two of them are murdered and the life of a 
third endangered. Usual misleading clues, chills, 
suspects and far-fetched solution. 7-9-35 
(A) Inferior (Y) Of no value (C) No 


Cowboy Millionaire (Geo. O’Brien) (Fox) 
Clumsy and thoroughly unconvincing mixture 
of society comedy and western melodrama. 
Elementary hero, vainly prospecting for gold, 
meets proud English society girl, falls, follows 
her to England, wins her, and gold is found 
on his claim supposedly worthless. 7-2-35 
(A) Crude (Y) Poor (C) Hardly 


Csardas Princess, The (German cast) (Ufa) 
Merry musical comedy, in rollicking German 
with full English titles, about a Vienna aristo- 
crat in love with opera singer. Amusing com- 
plications over the mesalliance, and a comic 
second romance keep the fun going to a happy 
ending. Well acted. 9-3-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 


Curly Top (Shirley Temple, John Boles) (Fox) 
Sentimental story, mere variation of ‘Daddy 
Long Legs’’, but wholesome, appropriate sur- 
roundings for captivating little star and full 
sway for her remarkable talents. She and older 
sister, taken from orphanage, find happiness 
and romance in wealthy bachelor’s home. 8-13-35 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Very good (C) Very good 

Dante’s Inferno(Spencer Tracy, Claire Trevor) 
(Fox) Terrible hash of spectacle, melodrama, 
distorted ethics and great literature. Gambler 
hero, conceited, ruthless, rich from tawdry con- 
cessions, causes sufferings, suicides, perjuries, 
and holocaust on ship for climax. Then rescue, 
reform and whitewash. 8-13-35 
(A) Outrageous (Y) Unwholesome(C) By no means 


Daring Young Man, The (James Dunn, Mae 
Clarke) (Fox) Reporter-hero reviles marriage, 
then falls suddenly for reporter-heroine. Hu- 
man little romance turns into outrageous bur- 
lesque of prison life, with absurd complications 


to make it funny at any cost. Artificial, 
obvious plot with stupid moments. 6-25-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Better not (C) No 


Death from a Distance (Russell Hopton, Lola 
Lane) (Chesterfield) Undistinguished murder 
mystery ordinary in dialog and acting. Scien- 
tist is killed during astronomy lecture. Nearly 
all of cast under suspicion but least significant 
member revealed as killer. Some incredible 
newspaper-reporter stuff. 7-9-35 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Fair (C) No 
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Diamond Jim (Edward Arnold) (Univ.) Arnold 
gives notable characterization of Jim Brady, 
colorful figure of New York in gay nineties, 
super-salesman, railroad pioneer, sportsman, 
big spender, gourmand. Dramatic and romantic 
story of his career and eccentricities. Some- 
what overdrawn and fictionized. 9-3-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Interesting (C) Little int. 


Don’t Bet on Blondes (Warren William) 
(Warner) Suave, sophisticated, natural-born 
gambler hero turns ta'ents from racetrack to 
insurance. One freak policy entangles him fa- 
tally in romance. Reverses hit him but gam- 
bling triumphs. Breezy comedy smoothly 
played, but ethics dubious to some. 8-20-25 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) Better not 


Eight Bells (Ann Sothern, Ralph Bellamy) 
(Colum) Sensational sea stuff, record-break- 
ing storm, ete. Story is artificial melodrama 
about yellow-livered captain, his blonde heiress- 
fiancee, and hero first-mate who complicates 
everything and saves everybody. Thrilling un- 
less absurd. 6-11-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Escapade (Wm. Powell, Luise Rainer) 
(MGM) Clever, well-sustained Viennese cos- 
tume comedy from German original, present- 
ing sophisticated romance and intrigue without 


affense. Among fine cast, new Viennese 
actress, Rainer, does outstanding role. Done 
in exactly right spirit and tempo. 7-30-35 


(A) Fine of kind (Y) Mature (C) No interest 


Evensong (Evelyn Laye) (British-Gaumont) 
Wistful, poignant story of Irish girl with 
great voice, giving up love for operatic career, 
learning her mistake only in twilight of life. 
Cast not perfect and lovely music deserves 
better sound reproduction, but picture has 
much charm. 7-2-35 
(A) Unusual (Y) Mature (C) Beyond them 


Every Night at Eight (George Raft, Patsy 
Kelly) (Para.) Lively, flimsy farce about brag- 
gart jazzband leader and would-be candidates 
for fame on the air. Dialog funny, stale, or 
stupid, action absurd, music passable to crude, 
and Raft simply silly. Attempt to cash in 
on radio craze. 8-27-35 
(A) Mostly dull (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Farmer Takes a Wife (Janet Gaynor, Henry 
Fonda) (Fox) Rural comedy of Erie Canal in 
1840, well acted, beautifully set, and with 
genuine historical flavor. Fistfights and liquor, 
no wisecracks or profanity. Heroine, for canal 
vs. railroad, hero, for farm. vs. .canal, make 
engaging human and dramatic material. 8-13-35 
(A) Very good (Y)Excellent (C) Probably good 


Flame Within (Ann Harding, Herbert Mar- 
shall) (MGM) Strong, clinical romance of 
woman psychiatrist who cures and saves 
another woman’s lover, but gets so seriously 
involved with patient as to threaten her own 
fine romance. Not wholly convincing but 
tense and splendidly acted. 7-23-35 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C)Nointerest 


The Florentine Dagger (Donald Woods, M. 
Lindsay) (Warner) Murder mystery of distinc- 
tive flavor of medieval Italy, cleverly combin- 
ing modern stage life and the deeds of the 
Borgias. Characters human, atmosphere eerie, 
acting convincing, and only one murder! Only 
flaw is Barrat’s overacting. 9-10-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good thriller (C) No 


Front Page Woman (Bette Davis, George 
Brent) (Warner) Engaging hero and heroine 
are rival newspaper reporters, in love, but al- 
ways scheming to beat each other on scoops. 
Absurdities nullified by fast, breezy action. 
Dialog is chiefly a continuous stream of wise- 
cracks. 8-6-35 
{A) Good of kind (Y) Mostly good (C) Little int. 


Ginger (Jane Withers) (Fox) Little slum waif 
plays truant, breaks windows, steals to bail old 
uncle out of jail, lands in wealthy home for 
“reform.” Instead succeeds in “humanizing”’ 
family. Parts amusing and human, but whole 
overdone and glorification of slangy little hero- 
ine hardly ideal example for children. 7-9-35 
(A)Hardly (Y)Probably amusing (C) Doubtful 


Glass Key, The (Geo. Raft, Edward Arnold) 
(Para) Strore melodrama of political intrigue 
and mystery. Political boss gets implicated in 
a murder but is cleared when his loyal aide 
exposes murderer. Involved plot with many 
grim, violent scenes and unpleasant charac- 
ters. Waste of able cast. 7-9 -35 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) No (C) Certainly not 


Going Hichbrow (Guy Kibbee, Zasu Pitts) 
(Warner) Farcical ‘“‘society’’ comedy, about 
bungling attempts of comic family “‘manager”’ 
to marry off son of impeverished family to 
pseudo-daughter of dizzily rich, social climb- 
ing couple. More or less amusing in typical 
Kibbee and Pitts style. 7-30-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Passable (C) Hardly 


Hard-Rock Harrigan (George O’Brien, [rene 
Hervey) (Fox) If a hard-rock man can whip 
his boss, he takes the boss’ job; but this man’s 
boss has a weak heart! A cave-in, some he- 
roics, fine shots of tunneling, and the hero 
wins the heroine and the job without even 
a fight. 8-6-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Good if not too strong 


Headline Woman, The (Roger Pryor, Heather 
Angel) (Mascot) Lively jumble of ordinary 
newspaper comedy and romantic melodrama 
Snappy hero-reporter and his crowd, talking 
only wisecrack English, get the news despite 
hostile Police-chief, solve crime and _ protect 
aristocratic heroine. Improbability high. 6-25-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 


Here Comes Cookie (Gracie Allen, George 
Burns) (Para.) Hilarious nonsense, funny or 
silly according to taste for Gracie’s absurd 
blunderings and crazy proceedings growing out 
of her efforts to aid wealthy father’s scheme 
of feigning poverty to dispose of sister’s mere 
money-seeking suitor. 9-3-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y and C) Prob. amusing 


High School Girl (Crane Wilbur) (Foy Pro- 
ductions) Feeble and boring presentation of 
trite theme. Aims to show that innocent girl's 
seduction by classmate is the result of busy 
mother’s failure to instruct her daughter about 
life. Poor acting except by Crane Wilbur. 

6-18-35 


(A) Weak (Y) Worthless (C) Certainly not 


Hooray for Love (Gene Raymond, Ann 
Sothern) (RKO) Typical musical play, with 
tuneful songs sung none too well, agreeable 
cast, some fine dancing, and much hokum. 
Heroine’s hopelessly crooked father involves 
hero with crooks producing new play. Impos- 
sible obstacles, and final rescue. 6-11-35 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful 


Hopalong Cassidy (Bill Boyd, Jas. Ellison) 
(Para) Mulford’s book made into above-average 
western with more action than fidelity. Crooked, 
cattle-rustling foreman makes trouble between 
two ranches in order to steal from both. 
Heavy heroics and fine scenery. Some real 
character interest, for a change. 9-10-25 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Good (C) Gd. if not toostrong 


In Caliente (Pat O’Brien, Dolores Del Rio) 
(Warner) Illiterate editor, irresistible to wom- 
en, flies with chum to Mexico to escape drink 
and New York gold-digger. Promptly wins dance- 
heroine and gold-digger gets chum. Some danc- 
ing and comedy good. Rest mere spectacle, 
clap-trap, sexy innuendo, stale humor. 6-18-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Irish In Us, The (Jas. Cagney, Pat O’Brien) 
(Warner) Sentimental story of Irish family 
with familiar O’Brien-Cagney formula of riv- 
alry over same girl, serious hard-working elder 
brother of course losing out to light-hearted 
jobless younger. Some human appeal but oft- 
en over-sentimental and humour obvious. 9-3-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Prob. good (C) If it interests 


Jalna (Kay Johnson, Ian Hunter) (RKO) 
Intelligent realism in vivid picture of. joys, 
woes and wranglings of large Canadian family 
in old homestead, dominated by erratic, vigorous, 
centenarian grandmother. Three romances cause 
trouble till one accidental death solves all. Real 
entertainment. Refreshingly lifelike. 9-10-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Mature (C) Beyond them 


Java Head (English cast and Anna Mae 
Wong) (list Div.) Picturesque portrayal of old 
New England life in days of clipper ships. 
Tense romantic complications, when hero 
brings home Chinese princess as his wife, 
solved by her suicide. Notable in acting, dia- 
log, diction, and genuine historical flavor. 8-6-35 
(A) Interest’g (Y) Mature but gd. (C) Little int. 


Keeper of the Bees (Neil Hamilton, Betty 
Furness) (Monogram) Sentimental, homespun 
Gene Stratton Porter story well screened. Ex- 
soldier, given but six months to live, finds 
health and happiness in rural village. Plot a 
bit complex and mature, but very appealing. 
Fine shots of bees at work. 7-16-35 
(A)Pleasing (Y)Verygood (C)Probably good 


Laddie (John Beal, Virginia Weidler) (RKO) 
Delightful filming of Gene Stratton Porter’s 
homespun story of people on Indiana farm 
and English family coming to live nearby. 
Notable for remarkable acting of new child 
star as “Little Sister.”” Homely sentiment and 
humor throughout. 6-11-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Ladies Crave Excitement (Preston Foster, 
Evelyn Knapp) (Mascot) Unoriginal story of 
high-pressure news-reel-cameraman hero, his 
hectic doings and romance with rich heroine 
identity unknown. Much hokum, trite incident, 
mediocre acting, but manages to get speed, 
thrill, and exciting amusement. 8-20-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) Doubtful 


The Educational Screen 


Lady Tubbs (Alice Brady, Alan Mowbray) 
(Univ) Light, human, laughable farce-comedy 
unworried over probabilities. Alice Brady, as 
dominating railroad-camp cook, has to save 
her niece from snubs of English aristocracy, 
and succeeds by extraordinary, elaborate and 
comical methods. 8-13-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Life of St. Anthony of Padua (Italian pro- 
duction) Elaborate portrayal of history and 
legend in St. Anthony’s life, against careful 
12th Century backgrounds, sincerely done. 
Distinctly illuminating on life of period Bi- 
lingual titles, the Italian much better than 
the English translation. 7-23-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Goodof kind (C) Hardly 


Little Friend (Nova Pilbeam) (British-Gau- 
mont) Fine, effective drama with familiar tri- 
angle situation. Poignant, psychological study 
of tragic reactions of sensitive young heroine 
to parents’ estrangement. Remarkable per- 
formance by child actress and engaging role 
by her friend Jimmie. 6-11-35 
(A) Very good (Y) Perhaps too mature (C) No 


Lost City, The (William Boyd, Claudia Dell) 
(Krellberg) Preposterous, silly mess. Hero’s 
expedition discovers African “Lost City”, 
operated by pseudo-scientific inventions. From 
then on he is busy rescuing himself, inventor 
and daughter from city’s power-mad ruler, 
giants, etc. 6-18-35 
(A) Waste of time (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Loves of a Dictator (Clive Brook, M. Car- 
roll) (Brit.-Gaumont) (Finely acted, fairly ac- 
curate picture of events in 18th Century Den- 
mark under weak-minded King Christian VII. 
But licentious, scheming Struensee of history 
is made idealist, devoted to people and unsel- 
fishly loving Queen Caroline. 8-6-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Very mature (C) No int. 


Love Me Forever (Grace Moore, Leo Carillo) 
(Columb) Fine musical filian, with superb solo 
and ensemble singing, including almost entire 
two acts of “La Boheme.” Heroine’s fine 
love, for ex-gambler responsible for her suc- 
cess, is hardly plausible but provides enter- 
taining drama and humor. 7-16-35 
(A) Fine of kind ( Y) Ex’lent (C) Yes, if it interests 


Mad Love (Peter Lorre)(MGM) Unpleasant, 
irrational concoction of horror and morbidity, 
plot preposterous, hero repellent. Mad sur- 
geon, infatuated by and offensive to heroine 
and to audience, does fantastic operation to 
do away with rival husband. Revolting and 
gruesome. Lorre’s acting fine. 8-20-35 
(A) Offensive (Y) No (C) No 


Make a Million (C. Starrett, Pauline Brooks) 
Monogram) Young college teacher of eco- 
nomics is charged with unsound theories and 
proceeds.to disprove charges by making a mil- 
lion from the gullible public by an amusing 


swindle, -aided by gang of crooks. Ethics 
dubious. 8-27-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Man on the Flying Trapeze (W. C. Fields) 
(Para) Meaningless title for feeble domestic 
farce, with typical Fields pantomime in good 
measure but too little plot or action to stretch 
to feature length. Thoroughly funny in spots 
with Fields as henpecked husband, low-pay 
clerk, and surreptitious drinker. 8-13-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Manhattan Moon (Ricardo Cortez, Dorothy 
Pare) (Univ.) Slow-moving night-club  back- 
stage story of self-made rich sophisticate who 
falls in love with light-opera star, whose 
double (for publicity purposes) causes com- 
plications. Glamorous hodge-podge of poor 
music, small minds, and much money. 8-27-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Waste of time (C) No 


Man Who Knew Too Much (Peter Lorre, 
Nova Pilbeam) (Gaumont- British) London 
melodrama on kidnapping theme, distinctive 
for restrained acting, tense action, sinister 
atmosphere. Effects are skillfully derived from 
character more than from mere violence and 
peril. Dialog hard to follow. 6-18-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y)Prob. good (C)Too mature 


Mary Jane’s Pa (Aline MacMahon, Guy Kib- 
bee) (Warner) Well acted, human story of 
tramp printer who deserts family, sees world, 
returns to find wife a power in publishing 
and politics. How he wins back family and 
saves day for clean politics are convincingly 
and interestingly shown. 7-16-35 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Excellent (C) Fair 


Maybe It’s Love (Gloria Stuart, Ross Alex- 
ander) (lst Nat) Trials of young couple and 
interfering relatives. A screening of the fa- 
mous stage-play, Saturday’s Children, rather 
lacking in deftness, subtlety and charm of 
original, and not helped by ‘“‘modern’’ touches 
attempted in dialog. 7-16-35 
(A) Fair (Y) Perhaps (C) Little interest 
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Men of the Hour (Richard Cromwell) (Co- 
lumbia) Camera-man hero fails at first, but 
wins back his newspaper job by sheer resource- 
fulness and unshakable nerve Makes thrill- 
ing the ordinary and extraordinary adventures 
in hectic life of the picture hound A pleasant 
romance is included. 8-6-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) Too strong 


Men Without Names (Fred MacMurray, Madge 
Evans) (Para) Another gangster picture, ex- 
ploiting ruthless villainy and violent gun-play, 
and glorifying G-Men and methods Govern- 
ment’s work against crime cleverly capitalized 
in this growing series to concentrate attention 
on underworld doings 7-16-35 
(A) Good of kind (C) No 


Murder by Television (Bela Lugosi) (Cameo) 
Feeble murder-mystery in which inventor 1s 
mysteriously killed before audience to whom h 
is demonstrating his invention in television, 
the motive for the crime. Inferior acting and 


(Y) Better not 


direction, too much talk, extraneous scenes 
lugged in for comedy. 9-3-35 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 


Murder in the Fleet (R. Taylor, Jean Parker) 
(MGM) Hilarious farce-comedy and murder- 
mystery, laid on a battleship, with sailor wise- 
cracking, low comedy, slapstick, cheap ro- 
mance, much excitement, and no “detectives.” 
Ship’s officers solve their own mystery. Avoids 
gruesomeness. 7-2-35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y)Good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Murder Man (Spencer Tracy, Virginia Bruce) 
(MGM) Clever newspaper man _ perpetrates 
“perfect crime’’ and fastens it thoroughly on 
his enemy. Romantic complications and 
awakened conscience produce confession and 
tragic ending. Sturdy melodramatic stuff well 
done by Tracy and cast. 7-30-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


My Heart is Calling (Jan Kiepura, Marta 
Eggert) (British-Gaumont Lively, engaging 
musical, laid on shipboard and in Monte Carlo. 
Stranded opera troup wins over many ob- 
stacles by tenor’s fine voice Comedy some- 
times labored, but charming romance, lovely 
music and settings compensate 7-23-35 
(A) Enjoyable (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Mysterious Mr. Wong (Bela Lugosi, Wallace 
Ford) (Monogram) Chinatown thriller of grim 
doings by Oriental master villain, seeking 
twelve power-giving coins of Confucius but 
foiled by nonchalant young reporter. More 
character interest than usual and less of 
merely gruesome scare effects. 6-25 -35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Good of kind (C) No 


Nitwits, The (Wheeler and Woolsey) (RKO) 
Incoherent hodge-podge of usual Wheeler and 
Woolsey dialog and antics in murder-mystery- 
farce of crazy situations and absurd action. 
Heroes blunder upon solution in rowdy, slap- 
stick finish that may be over-exciting for 
children. 7-2-35 
(A)Dep. ontaste (Y)Prob.amusing (C) Doubtful 


No More Ladies (J. Crawford, R. Mont- 
gomery) (MGM) Blase heroine marries arch- 
philanderer-her: to reform him. He does 
prompt infidelity, she counters with pretended 
one, and they make up in tears. Ostentatious 
sophistication, sensuous suggestiveness, and 
marital flippancy are the features. 6-25-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Decidedly not (C) No 


Oil for the Lamps of China (Josephine 
Hutchinson, Pat O’Brien) (Warner) Realistic 
story of commercial conquest of Orient. Ideal- 
istic hero gives all for company that was to 
“take care of him.’ Bitter disillusion till de- 
voted wife wins for him. Much strong and 


human; some distorted sentiment. 6-11-35 
(A) Mostly good (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Old Man Rhythm (Buddy Rogers and a lot 
more) (RKO) Senseless hodge-podge of end- 
less jazz, cheap romance, dizzy dancing and 
silly absurdities, laid in the craziest “‘college’’ 
yet screened. It will be funny, stupid, or 
idiotic according to intelligence and taste of 
the spectator. 7-23-35 
(A) Absurd (C) No 


Orchids to You (John Boles, Jean Muir) (Fox) 
Well-acted domestic drama. As proprietor of 
flower shop, heroine gets entangled in divorce 
trial but refuses to testify against hero’s adored 
but faithless wife. When hero learns the truth 
he turns to fine heroine. Some appealing scenes 
and deft comedy by Butterworth. 7-9-35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Hardly suitable (C) No 


Page Miss Glory (Marion Davies, Pat O’Brien) 
(Warner) Nonsense farce that labors to be 
funny, fast and furious. Amusing at times, 
but too much banal dialog, artificial situation, 
cheap and trite comedy, and an absurd role for 
Miss Davies interfere a bit with the total en- 
tertainment value, it would seem. 9-10-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Fair (C) Poor 


(Y) No value 


Paris in Spring I io Carminati, Ida Lu- 
pin Para) High phisticated farce about 
t overs threatened licides, and jeaiousies 
artificially induced Airily unconcerned with 
truth to life, but too preposterous at times to 

tif » good ast Too farcical a role 

r Carminati 7-30-35 

\)Dep. on taste (Y)Doubtful (C)No interest 


Party Wire (Jé Arthur Victor Jory) 


Colum) Thoroughly distasteful indictment of 
-town life so exaggerated as to become 

é Portray a men and women of 

vN as vicious candal-mongers seeking t 
tre innocent heroine, and almost succeed- 
Good acting wasted 6-11-35 

A) Hardly (Y) Undesirable (C) No 


Patriots, The (Soviet production) (Amkino) 
Clumsy) Soviet war film, slow-moving, con- 
fused, of benighted life in primitive Russian 


village, 1914-191 Incessant noise, mud, 
trenches, slaughter Dialog bawled, songs 
howled Heavy, crude depressing portrayal 
of elemental humans 8-6-35 

A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 


Public Hero No. 1 (C. Morris, Jean Arthur) 
MGM) Super-thriller in G-men vs. gangster 


series, but nine tenths gangster. Surefire 
boxoffice mixture of sinister crime, federal 
pursuit, machine-gun slaughter. Gang’s doc- 


tor is sodden drunkard, brazen heroine is 
gang leader’s sister, etc. Arthur good. 6-25-35 
A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) By nomeans 


Pursuit (C. Morris, Sally Eilers) (MGM) Old 
comedy ‘“‘chase’’ dragged out to full length pic- 
ture Heroine detective and hero aviator, hired 
to speed child te Mexico, try to cheat each 
other but fail in love Absurd and endless 
adventures, getting its thrills out of risks to 
a child 8-13-35 


(A) Stupid (Y) Feeble (C) Doubtful 


Rip Roarin’ Riley (Unimportant cast) (Pur- 


itan) Rudimentary western thriller repeating 
production of twenty years ago, with he-man 
hero-cop running down super badmen in im- 


possibly heroic stvle Overacting, crude dia- 
log, mediocre acting, with blaring noise t 
conceal defects. 8-27-35 
(A) Stupid Y) Hardly (C) No 

Sanders of the River (Leslie Banks, Paul 
Robeson (UA) Colorful, dramatic story, not 


always convincing, with real African back- 
ground, native tribesmen as actors tobeson 
fine as loyal chieftain, aide to British com- 
mander in handling trouble-making rival 


chief Thrilling climax 
A) Interesting (Y 


8-20-35 


Probably gd. (C) Doubtful 


Shanghai (Charles Boyer, Loretta Young) 
(Para) Colorful, exotic, finely acted story of 
high finance and true love. It reeks with 
wealth but is mostly sincere and convincing. 
Russian-Chinese hero, a power in Shanghai, 
and American heiress meet, love, but separate 
when racial barrier is discovered. 8-6-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


She (Helen Gahagan, Randolph Scott)(RKO) 
Spectacular screening of Rider Haggard’s thrill- 
ing, imaginative novel Hero and party find 
weird kingdom where beautiful woman-ruler 
possesses secret of immortality and wants hero 
to share it with her. Many tense, exciting mo- 
ments. Distinguished by Gahagan’s work. 7-9-35 
(A) Unusual (Y) Exciting (C) Beyond them 


Smart Girl (Ida Lupino, Joseph Cawthorn) 
(Para.) Two ultra-modern sisters want hero. 
He marries one and nasty triangle starts. All 
villain gets out of it is $100,000 and hero’s 
wife So hero marries the other. Splendid 
comedy role by Cawthorn makes much of the 
film great fun 8-20-35 
(A) Lively (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Steamboat Round the Bend (Will Rogers, 
Ann Shirley) (Fox) Last picture by universally 
beioved star Mississippi life in the nineties, 
with Will in role of strong human appeal as 
laugh-maker and bringer of happiness to two 
youngsters in trouble and in love Cumula- 
tive fun to fine climax 8-27-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Stolen Harmony (George Raft, Ben Bernie) 
(Para) Incredible hash about a touring jazz 
orchestra mixed up in gangster-and-convict 
melodrama, with the luxurious bus as only 
real feature. Tries variety of appeal by every 
known means except sane plot and talented 
acting. Lively mediocrity. 6-18-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Stranded (Kay Francis, Geo. Brent) (Warner) 
Idealistic heroine’s work in Travelers’ Aid and 
romance with engineer-hero pleasingly and hu- 
morously shown. Conflicting viewpoints separate 
them until hero’s troubles with labor-racketeers 
bring dramatic climax and reunion. Partly 
human and amusing, partly far-fetched. 7-9-35 
(A)Fairly good (Y) Probably good (C)Nointerest 
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The Raven (Bela Lugosi, Boris Karloff) 
(Univ) Gratuitous-horror melodrama of mad 
doctor, gratifying sadistic impulses by sub- 
jecting whole cast to diabolical torture devices 
as described in various Poe tales. Preposter- 
ous, gruesome connection designed solely for 
spine-chilling and shock. 7-30-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) By no means 


The Scoundrel (Noel Coward, Julie Hayden) 
(Para) Shrewd, ruthiess publisher rules his 
world and ruins its women with “love’’, till 
death brings proper penalty. Strong picture, 
masterfully played and photographed, cleverly 
arresting dialog, gripping despite unreality 
and clumsy mysticism at end. 6-25-35 
(A) Exceptional (Y) By no means (C) No 


Thunder in the East (Charles Boyer, Merle 
Oberon) (UA) (British Prod.) Strong, tragic 
romance of true exotic quality, done with fine 
restraint, power and beauty. Loyal Japanese 
captain risks all, even his beloved wife, for 
victory. He wins great seafight, loses love. 
and calmly chooses suicide. 9-10-35 


(A) Fine of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Times Square Lady (Virginia Bruce, R. 
Taylor) (MGM) Inheriting father’s sporting 
enterprises, heroine finds herself surrounded 
by crooks and double-crossers who composed 
his personnel. Hash melodrama of little in- 
telligence and much hokum. As final solution 


she marries chief crook. 7-2-35 
(A) Trash (Y) Better not (C) No 


Together We Live (Willard Mack) (Colum- 
bia) Indictment of Communism. Mack fine as 
patriotic, idealistic Civil War veteran, father 
(of grandfather age) of two young sons who 
turn to Communism. Much dialog, little ac- 
tion, but amusing climax in which sons see 
the light. 8-27-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Probably good (C) Little int. 

Top Hat (Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers) (RKO) 
Fast, clever society-farce-comedy. with lavish 
sets, music, superb dancing. Hilarious plot 
about true love nearly wrecked by mistaken 
identity. Comedy without slapstick, wit with- 
out wisecracks, deft sophistication without vul- 
garity, and notable role by Horton. 9-10-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) If it interests 


Unknown Woman (Richard Cromwell, Marian 
Marsh) (Columb) Elementary stuff about youth- 
ful lawyer-hero who becomes involved with 
bond thieves, and heroine, posing as crook but 
actually a secret service agent. Mild suspense 
before guilty are caught and bonds recovered. 
7-2-35 
(C) No 


Vagabond Lady (Robert Young, Evelyn Ven- 
able) (MGM) Gum-drop munching heroine is 
about to marry asinine older brother, head of 
firm. Younger brother, complete prodigal, re- 
turns from world cruise, fights, drinks—but 
eats gumdrops with her, so they marry. Light, 
happy-go-lucky farce. 8-6-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) Perhaps 


Village Tale (Kay Johnson, Randolph Scott) 
(RKO) Stern, realistic story of growth of 
small-town scandal, fostered by ne’er-do-well 
villain, leading to inhuman slander, cruelty, 
bloody fighting, a suicide, and much bitter 
suffering throughout. Happy ending softens 
the unpleasantness but little. 7-16-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Virginian. The (Gary Cooper, Mary Brian) 
(Para) Estimated Febrvary, 1930, now anti- 
quated in spots, is still above-average western. 
Plenty of gun-play, hard liquor, cattle rustling, 
and the one extremely gruesome scene of the 
hanging of Steve by his friend the hero. Lacks 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


We're In the Money (Joan Blondell, Glenda 
Farrell)(Warner) Mere series of episodes show- 
ing how a pair of slangy gold-diggers work a 
profitable racket delivering summons to breach- 
of-promise victims. Cheap in dialog, action 
and character. Ending proves one can’t be 
too cheap to succeed. 8-27-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 


Woman Wanted (Maureen O'Sullivan, Joel 
McCrea) (MGM) Lively adventures of inno- 
cent heroine convicted of murder but freed on 
way to prison by gangsters interested in her 
release. Chase after her and hero aiding her, 
by both gangsters and the law, makes fairly 
good crook melodrama. 9-3-35 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Amusing (C) Doubtful 


Youth of Maxim (Russian sound picture 
with English titles) (Amkino) First of trilogy 
of propaganda films to present origins and 
glories of Russian struggle to democracy. Ex- 
cellent acting, but slow tempo, crude humor, 
stolidity of characters, and much complexity 
and vagueness lessen its appeal. 6-18-35 
(A) Unusual (Y) Little interest (C) No 


(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps 
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The Educational Screen 


A\mong the Magazines and Books 





School Executives Magazines (August, 935) “Se- 


lecting Educational Talking Pictures,” by M. R. 
Brunstetter. 


The appraisal of motion pictures has been com- 
plicated by the addition of the sound feature. An 
appraisal form is here given, covering six analytical 
points: objectives of the picture, content of the pic- 
ture, development of content, technical audio-visual 
elements, contribution to other curriculum mate- 
rials, and overview of general effectiveness. In one 
case, as high as fourteen sub-heads are given for 
rating. Criteria for speech, which enhances the 
picture, instead of detracting from it, are scien- 
tifically deduced. Aside from detail, provision is 
made for a summary in each of the six fields with 
a final “General Rating.” The appraisal form is 
given with detailed description in “The Education- 
al Talking Picture,” by F. L. Devereux and Others, 
University of Chicago Press. 


Education (May, °35) “Extending Experience 
through Excursions,” by Elga M. Shearer. 

A well-analyzed description of the out-door pro- 
cedure of a fourth grade class, studying “The Ocean 
in Relation to Man” under the tutelage of Miss 
Marion Rannow, should be extremely suggestive 
in the field of trips requiring much art on the part 
of the teacher. Twelve excursions are described, 
on which the children earned individually their 


own expenses. 


Minnesota Journal of Education (May, °35) “In- 
troducing Motion Pictures into the School,” by 
Donald K. Lewis, Red Wing. 

Seven questions, of the type that everyone in- 
troducing visual means into education, is sure to 
ask, are fully answered. Information is given con- 
cerning, the proven advantages of visual over verbal 
iessons, being safe and law-abiding in using film, 
projection adapted either to classroom or audito- 
rium, the possibility of a school film library, or low 
rental costs, size of screen, and material for screens 
in both classroom and in auditorium. Under the 
selection of films, the following guide questions are 
given: “Does the film develop some phase of the 
unit? Is the pictorial matter accurate? Is ac- 
tivity emphasized? Does the film editing follow 
a definite presentation plan’ Are the titles easily 
read?” In the writer’s general science classes, no 
textbooks are used. Study materials are provided 
for each unit, and 35,000 feet of films are used, the 
latter being financed by a fund averaging for the 
year fifty cents per pupil. 


Conducted by MARION F. LANPHIER 


Science (August, °35) “A Simple Method for 

Reading Film Strips,” by G. Robert Coatney. The 
author has discovered that the low power of the 
ordinary binocular dissecting microscope makes 
clear the reading of film strips with the advantage 
of using both eyes. 
“A Terminology Proposed for Motion Picture 
Films,’ by Oscar W. Richards, Yale University. 
After half a century of motion picture technique, 
there is still lacking a terminology for films pro- 
jected at a faster, or a slower, rate than that at 
which they were taken, and those projected at the 
same rate as when taken. A terminology is pre- 
sented, which lacks al] the inconsistencies of the 
terms now in use. 

Reading and the School Library (March, °35) 
“Visual Aids in Teaching the Slow Reader,” by 
Myron R. Golden. 

Using the lantern to produce “animated flash 
cards” by slides written by hand, or typed on cello- 
phane, has brought excellent results to the author 
for the past four years in a school in Brooklyn. 
Nine special skills are developed, including train- 
ing in vocabulary, phonics, and eye sweep. Two 
pages of typical lessons are given, which in them 
selves may be very helpful, and also suggestive for 
further developments. 

School and Society (June 15, °35) “Children at 
the Movies,” by the League Correspondent of the 
London Times. 

The question of proper recreational movies for 
children has been under consideration by the 
League of Nations for some time. A year ago, the 
League Child Welfare Committee appointed S. W. 
Harris of the British Home Office as rapporteur on 
this subject. The Home Office has held that in 
line with suitable recreational pictures for children, 
something more definite should be done to stimu- 
late the production.of “family” films. Reports from 
twelve nations indicate that little has been done to 
provide recreational films for youth. In London 
County, out of 21,000 children, nearly 40% attend 
the motion picture theater once or twice a week; 
at Dundee, about 80% go once or oftener. In a 
Chicago Child Study group, it was found that 64% 
of the children attended once or twice weekly. 

“Ostensibly millions of children attend the cine- 
ma every Week apparently without disaster, and in 
spite of much that may be undesirable there can 


be no doubt that on a balance the social effect has 
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been for good rather than for evil Children are 
however, often frightened at the films and the ef 
fect remains with them, while morally questionable 
features are ignored. The suggestions made by the 
British Reporter are that public authorities and 
voluntary bodies should experiment in the organiza 
tion of special recreational performances, co-operat 
ing with commercial firms. The interests of adults 
and of the family as a whole must be taken into 
account. It seems necessary to dispel among pro 
ducers the tradition that extravagant methods are 
necessary for success. Only a few children’s clas 
sics, of interest to all ages, have been drawn upon. 
“The League Child Welfare Committee will draw 
international attention to this question, which is 
considered to be vital to the well-being of children 
throughout the world.” 

Sight and Sound (Spring, 35) “A Pioneer School 
in Film Education,” by C. 3 N. Redfearn, West 
Kensington School for Boy s, England. 

“A central library of educational films is very 
desirable. It is time that something was done to 
unify the present scattered sources of supply. Aft 
er trying general use of films in the auditorium, the 
usual method now is for a special teacher to prepare 
a film lesson on a topic being treated in the class 
The film is first run without comment. A talk fol 
lows by the teacher, when the film is run a second 
time, the most important parts being emphasized 
and explained. The next day, usually either tests 
are given or a composition is written on the sub 
ject of the film. Repetition is as important in film 
lessons as in other lessons. Map and diagram 
scenes should be shown as stills, the same as other 
matter that requires time for perception.” 

Films are criticized by members of the staff for 
the inclusion of irrelevant detail and_ insufficient 
emphasis on essential parts. A copy of the captions 
should be supplied with each film, and should be 
in the hands of the teacher at least a day before 
the film lesson. “Owing to the shortness of time 
during which a film can be retained and the de 
mands of other activities both on the use of the 
school space and on the teacher’s time,” it is not 


always possible to have a pre-viewing 


Journal of Chemical Education (April, '35) “Vis 
ual Education in Albuquerque,” by Eldred R. Har 
rington. 

The Albuquerque High School has obtained in 
four years museum materials for about $3.00, which 
if bought on the open market would cost over 
$1,000.00. Products of nearly all the processes re 
ferred to in the science texts are at hand, and also 
many model machines. Exhibits have come from 
every continent of the world, including rubber from 
the Malay States, graphite from Mexico, and gar 


(Continued i page 208 ) 
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Ready For You! 


The 11th Edition of 


“1000 and One” 


(The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films) 


144 pages: listing over 4,000 films, 
35 mm. and 16 mm., silent and sound, 
for education and entertainment 


Published annually for eleven successive years "1000 and 
One" is the one recognized standard non-theatrical film ref- 
erence source, known and used the country over by thousands 
of film users in schools, churches and other organizations 
in the non-theatrical field. 


The more than 4,000 films listed in the new 
11th edition are very completely classified ac- 
cording to subject and arranged in 139 num- 
bered subject groups with from 10 to more than 
100 films listed under each group. The major 
classifications with one or more subject groups 
under each are as follows: 

Agriculture (with 16 subject-groups); Art 
and Architecture; Astronomy; Athletics & 
Sports; Biography; Chemistry; Civics & Pa- 
triotism; Domestic Science; Economics & Com- 
mercial Education; Educational Activities; 
General Science; Geography (with 37 subject- 
groups); Geology, Physiography and Meteorol- 
ogy; Government Activities; Health and Hy- 
giene; History; Industry & Engineering (with 19 
subject-groups); Literature & Drama; Music & 
Dancing; Natural Science (with 11 subject- 
groups); Physics; Physiology; Psychology; 
Scenic; Sociology; Travel & Transportation 
(with 5 subject-groups); War—Naval & Mili- 
tary; Entertainment — Juvenile & General; 
Religion & Ethics; a section of Foreign Films, 
and several pages of Comedies, News Reels, 
Novelties, etc., together with a list of 

100 theatrical films of 1934-35 
recommended in the Film Estimates 

Full information is given on every film—title, number of 
reels, brief summary of contents, and source or sources dis- 
tributing the film. Indicates whether 16 mm, 35 mm, silent 
or sound, at a glance. 

PRICE only 75c 
Except to subscribers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
who pay a mere 25c for the famous directory. 

Whether you use films seldom or often, you will 

find a copy of "1000 and ONE" indispensable. If 

you are using or want to use visual aids, you will 
find the monthly issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


informative and helpful. Your subscription saves 
you 50c on the price of "1000 and One”. 
Use the coupon below to order "1000 and One" with or 
without a subscription to the magazine, placing your check- 
mark in the proper square for our guidance. 








Educational Screen, 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IH. 

Send me the 11th edition of ‘1000 and One’’. 75c enclosed [) 

Enter my subscription to Educational Screen for lyr. $2.00) 
2 yrs. $3.00 [) 

and send me copy of ‘1000 and One’”’ for 25c. 


“heck enclos $2.25 () 
Check enclosed for $3.25 | 
Bill me for subscription and ‘1000 and One’”’ [] 
Name 
Address 
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The Church Field 


The Educational Screen 





The Cinema in the Church Field in Australia 


We are indebted to Mr. W. Cresswell O'Reilly, 
of Sidney, Australia, for the interesting material 
here reprinted. It is a copy of a vigorous resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Methodist General 
Conference of Australia, meeting in Melbourne, on 
May 22, 1935, relating to the use of the cinema in 
church activities. The Committee authorized in 
the resolution was appointed by the Conference, 
with Mr. O’Reilly as the Convenor. We give below 
the resolution, and Mr. O’Reilly’s address made to 


the Conference in support of same. 
The Resolution 


“That this General Conference is of opinion that 
the time has arrived when the aid of Cinematog- 
raphy should be extensively and effectively utilized 
in connexion with the work of the Church. 

“It therefore resolves to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the whole question; collect data; sug- 
gest feasible schemes for the employment of films 
in our religious activities; and report especially as 
to the advisableness or otherwise of the use of the 
cinema as part of public worship. 

“Such Committee shall submit such progress re- 
ports as it may think fit to the State Conferences, 
and a comprehensive report to next General Con- 
ference.” 

In moving the adoption of the above Mr. O'Reilly 
said :— 

“For more than a quarter of a century one of the 
most widely used inventions of modern life has 
been almost completely secularized. The film, with 
its appeal to the eye and the dramatic instinct, has 
been a potent influence in moulding ideas and con- 
sequently character. The cinema has become the 
most powerful medium of propaganda known to 
mankind. There is reason to believe that its influ- 
ence has been sometimes evil, but can we not re- 
solve that, in future, it shall be ‘on the side of the 
angels’. 

“The proposal to use the cinema in church work 
may appear to some to be opposed to the sense of 
the fitness of things, but every means of expression 
which appeals to the imagination and the emotions 
is worthy of employment in ministering to our spir- 
itual life and moral uplift. The Salvation Army has 
said ‘Why should the devil have all the best tunes?’ 
—the Church must say: ‘Why should the people 
who make a living by producing and exhibiting pic- 


tures have a monopoly of that means of shaping the 


character of the community?’ I understand that at 
Yallourn, in Victoria, there is a hall in which there 
is a pulpit at one end and a proscenium at the 
other. A weekly journal refers to this as a ‘curious 


Why can 


not both pulpit and proscenium be at the one end? 


conjunction of the sacred and profane’. 


“One of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
method of the Master in presenting His message 
was to appeal to the eye and the innate dramatic 
instinct of humanity. If He was here, I believe He 
would use the film, and, no doubt, modern Phari 
sees would accuse Him of consorting with publi 
cans and sinners. Until the Church is prepared to 
use every legitimate means to put over its message 
it will continue to deplore the decline of church at 
tendance and the general indifference to organized 


religion. 


“Experiments have already been made here and 
elsewhere in connexion with the use of films in 
church work, but nothing far-reaching or _ states- 
manlike has yet been projected or attempted. | 
believe we are overlooking and neglecting a splen 
did avenue of approach to the hearts and minds ot 
the masses. The churches are entrusted with thi 
responsibility of making Christ’s invitation known 
and proclaiming his salvation. We are falling down 
on our job, because the methods that were once 
successful are obviously failing to appeal and are 
In face of this, some other 
expedient should be tried. Why not films? The 


other day Dr. Lee Holt told us that ‘we need a new 


faltering in their grip. 


strategy’. There is a dufy cast upon us to examine 
this possibility closely and determine whether they 
should be employed. Not many years ago the in 
troduction of the organ in church worship was ob 
jected to on the ground that it was a ‘box of whus 
tles’. Some may object to films that they are 
canned criminality, but I foresee a day when the 
cinema will become the ideal ally and aid to Chris- 
tianity. The enemies of morality have not hesi- 
tated to use it to enslave the imagination, to poison 
the mind, and to paralyse the will. On the other 
hand, the cinema may become the instrument to 
enlighten the mind to stimulate modern effort and 
to reveal the glory of Christianity. Film produc- 
ers have commercialized the emotional appeal of 


pictures and have laid the emphasis on crime and 
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sex. Can we not capture the community by 
senting the charm, the beauty, and the love 
Christ? 


“In my opinion, the cinema may fulfill three fut 
tions those of Entertainment, Education 
Evangelism. I use the latter term in the wide 
sense to include the propagation of any gospel 
political, social, economic or religiou Che cinet 


has fulfilled the first, it is being increasingly 
lized in the second, and it rests on all the branch: 
of the Church, who will probably be brought closet 
together thereby, to courageously) and with visi 
to consummate the third. 

“T believe that the religious film (using that tet 
also in its widest sense) will accomplish two 
jects: first, attract and interest the outsider; se 
ond, enhance the appeal and effectiveness of wo 
ship. In England, moribund missions, depressi1 
and deserted causes, are teeming with life and 
tivity since the introduction of films We have 
called in music, architecture, colour, form, and rit 
ual to aid our worship. Why should we not bring 
in a new factor which will not diminish its reverence 
or spirituality but heighten the atmosphere o 
adoration and deepen the spirit of true worship 

“T have been in the commercial theatre and 
strongly felt the mood of the crowd, swayed by the 
lesson of a splendid picture, which has walked out 
more reverent and subdued than from many of our 
church services. 

“T do not propose to enter into any details at this 
stage, but I would like to make the following brief 
points: 

1. Our Sunday School policy must be replanned 
The cinema will supply a new and vital focus 
sing point. 

2. The films to be used for this purpose must bi 
of the highest quality. No half measures will 
avail. 

3. There is plenty of material available. The 
whole gamut of religious and human interest 
awaits exploitation. 

4. If Overseas Missions are to survive, the cin 
ma will stimulate interest at home and coun 
teract the influence of the commercial cinema 


in the field. 


sy 


The campaign must be world wide and trat 
cend all denominational limitations 

6. Its adoption may be costly, but it will save 

the Church’s life as an organization of const 
quence in the community. 

“The film is a modern tract, and it challenges the 
Church to re-orientate itself to the changing needs 
of the modern world. If the Church accepts that 
challenge, it will again become the decisive factot 


in the thought and action of the race.” 











The “Yale 
Chronicles” 


tandard of all visual aids in the field of the so- 
| sciences. As planned by members of the 
nents of History and of Education in 
University, and produced with high pro- 
sional quality under the supervision of a Com- 
ittee of the University Council, the Yale 
Chronicles of America Photoplays literally re- 
struct, in every minute detail, fifteen striking 

es in American history; 


ow r - 4r 
imbus—4 reels 


yImestown—4 reels 
T D 


Pilgrims—3 reels 


The Puritans—3 reels 
Pater Stuyvesant— 3 reels 
> Gateway TO the West —3 reels 
Wolfe and Montcalm—3 reels 
The Eve of the Revolution—3 reels 
aration of Independence—3 reels 
Yorktown—3 ree 


Vincennes—3 reels 


S 


Daniel Boone—3 reels 
The Frontier Woman—3 reels 
Alexander Hamilton—3 reels 


Dixie—3 reels 


Supplement and enrich your history courses for 
1935-36 through arranging now to use the Yale 
Chronicles. No visual program is complete 
without these indispensable aids. Scientifically 
developed teaching materials are supplied in ad- 
vance. Prints of the fifteen silent films, both 
16 mm. and 35 mm., are lodged in twenty-three 
distribution centers. 


In addition to their permanent historical value, 
the Yale Chronicles possess distinct dramatic 
quality and serve as a powerful instrument for 
the stimulation of patriotism and good citizen- 
ship. They are ideal for community use, church 
work, civic and social programs. 


Please send me an illustrated booklet and further details 
‘concerning The Chronicles of America Photoplays. 


Name 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FILM SERVICE 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Additions to Bell and Howell Sound Library 


William Tell, a splendid sound-on-film seven-reel 
feature picture setting forth the inspiring Tell legend 
in almost every land and language, is announced for 
exclusive release in 16 mm. by the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Rental Library. 

Produced in its entirety in the high regions of the 
Swiss Alps, with an authentic background of architec- 
ture, characters, and costumes, the picture combines 
majestic beauty with the memorable story of a brave 
nation’s struggle for freedom. Many of the sturdy old 
buildings take the same grim part in the picture that 
they played in the real Swiss revolt of the 14th cen- 
tury. Dr. P. Lang and Doctor Gossler of the Swiss 
National Museum in Zurich spent months of historical 
research in recreating, with greatest accuracy, the de- 
tails of life and customs in the days of William Tell. 

Additional current releases by this library are: two 
striking films on Mexico produced by the noted Rus- 
sian director, Sergei Eisenstein, titled Thunder Over 
Mexico (a seven-reel feature) and Mexvrican Hallow- 
een (a two-reel subject released theatrically under the 
title Death Day); a two-reel adventure picture 
N’ Manga, which gives an interesting insight into native 
life in Central Africa, centering around the efforts of 
a master hunter to capture the rarest of African part- 
ridges, the Frankolin; a children’s picture, The Masked 
Raider (two reels), which should be of interest also 
to all lovers of the out-of-doors ; and South Seas (one 
reel), an additional chapter from Zane Grey’s Scrap- 


book. 


Two New Health Films 


National Motion Pictures Company has produced 
two new one-reel health motion pictures titled Milk, 
the Master Builder, and Preventing the Spread of Di- 
sease. A fact of interest in connection with these films 
is that they were photographed by Floyd Crosby, who 
in 1932 won the Motion Picture Academy of Arts and 
Sciences award for his photographic work on the film 
Tabu. 

The film dealing with milk not only portrays the 
value of milk as a food, but it stresses the need for 
cleanliness in ail steps of handling milk. It further 
emphasizes the necessity for pasteurization. All in all, 
the subject should stimulate greater interest in the 
study of milk and increase consumption of this master 
builder. 

Comparing the spread of disease to the creation of 
a chain of microorganisms, Preventing the Spread of 
Disease shows various ways by which the chain is 
created and the steps which should be taken by which 


it may be broken. This picture will be an invaluable 
aid in health campaigns. 

Both films are available for outright purchase on 
either 16mm or 35mm stock, and may be had with the 


titles in any language. 


New Geology Pictures 

Four new sound pictures in the field of Geology, 
produced with the cooperation of the University of 
Chicago and the National Park Service, have just been 
released by Erpi Picture Consultants. 

The film Ground Water deals with the important 
part played by ground water in changing the crust of 
the earth and in producing geological phenomena. 
Photographic views of outstanding examples of these 
phenomena are supplemented by animated drawings 
explaining their formation. 

While the film Geological Work of Ice considers 
the gradational work of ice in the fracturing of rock 
in freezing weather, major consideration is given to 
the story of glaciers. The film recreates by means of 
animation the advances and retreats of vast continental 
glaciers which covered portions of our continent in 
geological ages past. 

The film Volcanoes in Action illustrates by means 
of photography and animated drawings how volcanic 
phenomena operate in accordance with natural laws. 
The formation of volcanic cones is explained, and the 
eruption of active volcanoes. 

The story of the building up of mountains is pre- 
sented by means of photographs and animation in the 
film Mountain Building. It explains such phenomena 
in the movement of the earth’s crust as faulting, the 
formation of anticlines, synclines, the concentration 


of mineral wealth, and the formation of oil wells. 


A Timely Industrial Subject 

Cooperating in the rehabilitation program of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, building material manufacturers, have prepared 
a five-reel talking motion picture on house remodeling 
entitled Before and After. This picture is being shown 
by Bell & Howell 16mm. portable talkie projectors to 
building contractors all over the country to inculcate 
practical ideas of house improvement. 

‘Before and After” is different from ordinary pic- 
tures especially in that after two reels have been run 
the house lights are turned on and a booklet is dis 
tributed to the audience. four hundred feet of film 
are then run, reproducing sound but no pictures, the 
sound being the voice of a narrator taking the audi- 
ence through the booklet page by page. Following this, 
the remainder of the film, consisting of pictures and 
sound, is shown with the lights off. 
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“The Moors, 
trained in 
warfare in 
Northern 
Africa, not 

only repulsed 

invaders, but 
themselves 
invaded 

southern 

Europe.” 





Hi ical fil id 
istorica ms al RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
teac hin techni ue as simple to operate as silent film projector! 
~ q It is a highly simplified adaptation of the RCA Photo- 
GONE are the days when young minds found history phone equipment used in the country’s finest theatres. 
hard to appreciate. Today, with the help of dramatic, 
historical motion pictures, the past comes to life. Great 
events now can become living dramas, re-enacted in 
authentic settings, with proper costumes. Or, the places Projects both sound and silent film Can be set up ina few 
that have seen history in the making may be visited via - . 


motion pictures. Thus history springs to life at the vivify- 
ing touch of modern methods. 


Sound and picture are on the same film—keeps synchro- 
nization automatically perfect. 





minutes—no class- 
room disturbance. 


Costs no more to operate 


When considering the use of educational motion pictures, : . ' 
than silent projector! 


it will pay you to investigate the RCA 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film projector. It gives great brilliance and clarity to pic- 
ture and sound, though portable and extremely simple to 
operate. Through it, you may project either sound or 
silent pictures, and accompany the latter, if you wish, by 
your own comments spoken into a microphone. The en- 
tire equipment is operated from the light socket and is 
easily carried from room to room. It is a compact, highly 


simplified adaptation of the RCA Photophone repro- r r r r 
ducing apparatus used in thousands of leading theatres. ONE. T WO: THREE: GO: 
Back of it stands the RCA background—the world’s Threading the RCA16mm.Sound-on-Film Projector is so simple; just three 
richest experience in sound recording and réproduction. quick motions do it. No danger of tearing the film. Takes only a few seconds. 


RCA 16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 


VISUAL SOUND PRODUCTS DIVISION 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Microphone can be at- 
tached to give sound 
to silent movies by 
carrying operator's 
voice to the screen. 
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Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y 


The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching History and 


Geography: A\n Illustration 


CHILD entering upon the study of a new unit 

in history or geography usually finds himself 
in strange territory. To expect him to orient him- 
self in his new surroundings through reading and 
verbal instruction alone would be like building a 
house on sand. His knowledge would be abstract, 
colored by his individual conceptions of word 
meanings, and his background for learning as 
shifting and uncertain a foundation as sand. The 
need for some means of giving him a concrete con- 
ception and definite understanding of the subject 
is obvious. Visual aids of various sorts fairly wave 
a red flag of invitation in attaining this end. Pic- 
tures and illustrations have been longest known. 
Stereographs, lantern slides, pictorial maps and dia- 
grams, moving picture films, graphs of various 
kinds, illustrated time-lines in history, museums, 
the school journey, may all be utilized to advantage 





Bass .... Cine Headquarters 





Model 25 
VICTOR 








5|Animatophone 


16 mm. 


Sound-on-film 


Projector 








Full sized, full-fledged, improved mechanism, utmost simplicity 
in handling, complete with 500 watt-Mazda, for use on 110 Volt 
A.C. or D.C. current. Revolutionary! Larger bulbs available. 


Price $350.00 Complete 
Order from this ad. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Bass 16mm. Sound-on-Film Library, one of the largest in the 
country. Send for new catalog. Also catalog of silent films. 
Rentals within 1000 miles of Chicago. Largest line of 16mm. 
equipment in the country. Get Bass’s quotation before you buy. 


Bass Camera Company 


179 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
| 











in this field. 

In introducing a fifth grade to the study of an 
cient Greece, the teacher felt that to arouse interest 
and understanding in a subject remote from the 
child’s experiences, the first need was for the child 
to see what the country looked like, how the people 
dressed, and how they spent their daily lives. 

Geographical pictures of different parts of Greece 
were studied and discussed with the idea of under 
standing how the topography of the country in 
fluenced the life and history of its people. The con 
clusions drawn were verified and augmented by 
references to relief maps, geography texts and en 
cyclopedias. The children became interested in 
making a large relief map. The stereopticon was 
used to throw the outline on beaverboard (4 x8’) 


It was not made te 


and the map traced and built. 
an exact scale but served to show roughly the 
physical characteristics of the land and to put 
Greece in its geographical position in reference to 
the Mediterranean and the countries of the ancient 
world. The map was kept in the classroom during 
the whole course; cities and places met with in 
reading were placed on this map. As the group 
read “Theras and His Town” by Snaedeker, Theras’ 
journeys were located. Odysseus’ wanderings were 
followed in connection with the reading of Padraic 
Colum’s arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Pictures of Athens in the time of Pericles led 
to a desire on the part of the children to build the 
Acropolis. Someone suggested showing the Pan 
Athenaic festival. Figures were drawn and cut 
from cardboard, which, when arranged on_ the 
Acropolis, made an effective representation of the 
procession to the Parthenon. The study of the 
temples led to an interest in the religious beliefs 
of the Greeks. Informal and often impromptu 
dramatizations of myths and legends were eagerly) 
carried on. 

As the culmination of the course the group pre 
sented a play, “Iphigenia in Aulis”. From a study 
of Euripides’ text they arranged a version in their 
own words. Poems to be chanted by the chorus 
were written by the children and dances planned 
which grew very largely from the study of illus- 
trations of Greek art. Cards from the Metropolitan 
and Field Museums showing friezes and statues 
and a visit to the local museum were useful. The 


, 1? 
(Continued on page 2UZ ) 
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Movte Presentation tn 
the Professional Manner... 


For entertainment or instruction in the home, school auditorium or industrial 
conference room. Wherever moving pictures are shown. Here at last is the simple 
solution to the set-up problem encountered in the presentation of moving pictures. 


The New Da-Lite Projector Stand 


Economically displaces all makeshift or improvised 









Special interchange- 


able base (No. 2) anhne ¢ . ; 
Size 12” x 20” fo, Projector supports. Quickly set up and _ instantly 


all sound and slide | adjustable to desired height for ''overhead"' projec- 
— tion. Occupies small floor space. Saves delay and 
confusion in getting ready. Insures smooth, skillful 
presentation of the picture; quick framing and vibra- 
tionless operation. Ideal also as a camera support 
for movie making or still pictures. With this unit you 
have a choice of either the No. | or No. 2 table 
depending upon what type of projector you use. 









Shown with full rotating 

table (No. |) with worm 

gear tilting device for 
silent projectors. 






The Da-Lite Challenger Screen 


Especially adaptable for use with the DA-LITE Projector 
Stand. A portable screen with a specially designed 





tripod; fully and instantly adjustable to any desired 





height. Simple, fool proof—no set screws or trouble- 
some trappings. Folds compactly into small space. 
The Challenger model screen is made in six sizes ranging 
from 30” x 40” up to and including 70” x 94°. While this 
type is one of our leaders, the DA-LITE line is com- 
plete including various table, box and wall models. 
All models are equipped with the highest grade 


beaded reflective surfaces, unless otherwise specified. 





See Your Dealer or 


Send for complete details of these DA-LITE Movie Aids and Challenger 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO.. Ine. 


2723 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Complete selection of MOTION PICTURES in 16mm and 35mm 
for Education and Entertainment. 


Offers unique 16 mm. Film Rental Service 


Please scnd for free literature. 








Talk from your screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES 


50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


DAILY = Accept no substitute. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


RADIO MATS 

















°* Professional Theatre Performance ”’ 


THE NEWEST! — Ié6mm. & 35mm. 
SOUND-ON-FILM EQUIPMENT 


¢ 00 This world-renowned 
manufacturing or- 
oe ganization has de- 

and up 


signed and produced 
a superlative line of 
complete 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. equip- 
ments which perform 
with professional! 
theatre brilliance. 








Write for dis- 
counts on acces- 
sories, amplifiers, 








Silent 35mm. pro- lamps, lenses, 

jectors connected microphones, pho- 

to sound-on- film tocells, reels, 
at small cost. screens, etc. 








os Ses os CORP. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


S. O. S. Standard 16mm. 
Educator Projector 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 














2 


EDUCATIONAL FILM DIRECTORY 


“MOTION PICTURES OF THE WORLD” 


What Reviewers Say! 


World Peace Foundation: “Shows just what pictures are avail- 
able on almost every conceivable subject a veritable film 
library of the world’s culture and customs.” 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts: . . . of great help to educa- 
tional institutions, not only for the scope of the materia] it 
t 
| 


contains, but because this is made so accessible through your 
arrangement of titles."" (Ann Webb Karnaghan) 


2000 16 MM. & 35 MM. FILMS 


Write your address in margin. Return 
this adv. + 35c¢ subs. (2 issues) to 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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children painted the scenery used, made the acces- 
sories needed—shields, helmets, spears, etc.—and 
dyed and made their costumes. Moving pictures 
taken of the play proved interesting to the next 
group studying Greece. 

A sixth grade group studying the Middle Ages 
used mounted still pictures and lantern slides, drew 
and painted illustrations for original stories, con- 
structed, not a particular castle, but a typical one, 
after studying pictures, ground plans and reading 
illustrated descriptions to learn the characteristic 
features of castles and castle life. Stories and plays 
were written about the imaginary inhabitants of 
this castle. Pictorial maps of various countries 
drawn by the children were instructive and inter- 
esting. 

An artist in stained glass work explained how 
stained glass was made and showed examples of 
modern glass. The classroom windows were made 
to look like stained glass by pasting colored cello- 
phane on them in designs suggested by pictures. 
This was chiefly valuable because cellophane with 
the light behind it has much the quality of the rich 
colors of stained glass. 

Original designs for windows was the next step. 
The children made the cartoons and with the stere- 
opticon threw them on large sheets of beaverboard ; 
they were painted with show-card colors to look 
like leaded glass. These were used as wings in the 
production of a sixteenth century miracle play, 
“Noye’s Fludde.” Costume plates were studied; 
from these, costume designs for the play were 
drawn by the children. Informal dramatizations of 
such books as Stein’s “Gabriel and the Hour Book” 
had preceded the more formal one of the miracle 
play. 

The study of medieval history lasted for one 
term. Although no test was given after the work 
was completed, the interest of the children in this 
period of history had been so successfully aroused 
that over a period of three years evidences of it 
were common in their choice of books to read, in- 
dependent written and oral compositions and in 
their paintings and drawings. In an informal dis- 
cussion of “Noye’s Fludde” one year after it had 
been given, it was found that most of the children 
were still almost letter perfect in their own and 
some other parts. The familiarity and affection 
which they showed for a piece of literature of this 
type was an invaluable possession. 

Where an effort is made to correlate the work in 
oral and written language with the social studies, 
the results are well worth while. The enrichment 
of vocabulary and an increased interest in expres- 
sion through language is almost always shown. 

In attempting to evaluate the two courses out- 
lined, it was felt that the visual material used had 
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Use Three Types of Illustrative Material 
WITHOUT THE EXPENSE of Three Projectors 


THE Spencer Model DC Delineascope enable may be used for visual education in all school 

to project gla ides, 35 mm. single ubjects. It can be carried easily from room 
trame tilmslides and microslides thus answer to room and the change from one type of 
ng the demand for a versatile projector that projection to another is but a matter of 


nents. You can be projecting glass slides 

for a history class and within a few minutes 

it in another room ready to project 
icroslides to a biology class. 


Ample illumination is furnished for all re- 

quirements up to 50 feet from the screen. 

e of 30 feet from the screen it 

Juces a 7.3 foot picture with glass slides 
6.7 foot picture with filmslides. 


distanc 


A new catalog K-78 gives 
complete description and 
prices of classroom Delin- 
eascopes. Write forit today. 
Please address Dept. R-9. 








There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 























been of great value. It helped to arouse and main ° 
tain an eager, healthy attitude toward learning 
The factual knowledge of the individual membet ; 
of the classes was satisfactorily clear and well r 
tained. Enrichment of vocabulary and interest 1 ech Before You Buy-- 
expression were definitely shown, and the apprecia ue is the watchword 
tion and enjoyment of literature deepened. That f the day —no matter 
the danger of passive acceptance of visual material wnat you are buying. This 
had been avoided was demonstrated | the con pte Bees pe 
. Ba ae ; equiomen OT an 
struction and dramatization activities to which ey ia ile 
ery child contributed, and the stimulation of imagt There is not a better 
native activity as shown in clay modeling, paint value to be had in the 
ings and drawings, individual illustrated notebooks 1O mm ae film 
original stories, plays, poems, ete. The common esr - METKeT than 
, SYNCROFILM. SIXTEEN, 
interest of the groups led to excellent co-operation Jollar for dollar it gives 
among the children, a fact which contributed much you as much value as 
to the better social adjustment of each individual noney can buy —- 
taking part in the activities of the group “BUT --- Don t Take Our Word For ft... 
By EVELYN LOVETT KLING See for yourself, ask us for a demonstration, a real 
Public Sct Atlanta, Geor Jemonstration, in your own schoolroom or auditorium, 
ide by side with any other 16 mm. sound equipment. 
Screen Called Aid in Preventing Blindness Then you'll understand why SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN 
That the motion picture is a vital ally of science in s the logical projector for your use. 
the organized fight against hazards to sight is indicated y olei ‘ 
in the annual report of the National Society for the Weber Machine Corp. 
Prevention of Blindness, Inc., issued this week. Ac 59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
cording to the report, the Society's two-reel film, New Vosks. Sales aud Revect meee 
“Preventing Blindness and Saving Sight,’”’ was shown 15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 


420 times sponsored by 31 organizations 
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SORES ARO eT 





ee. Teaching Egypt with Etched Glass Slides 


Meadville, Penna., 


August 30, 1935. 


Dear Educational Screen Advertising Manager: 


The noon mail today brought your Macedonian call 
for our advertising copy for the September number. 


Here is my excuse for not having the copy ready 
for the last mail this evening. Three different 
friends came in for a little visit, each just back from 
a summer vacation. Each produced the inevitable 
snapshots of his summer cottage or of the hotel or 
of the surroundings of his summer location, and 
each insisted on putting me through the grueling 
experience we all have once every year of looking 
at someone else's vacation snapshots. 


| was just on the point of ignoring your letter al- 
together when it occurred to me that many school 
children, every day, are put through the same sort 


of boring experiences that | had this afternoon. | 


They are required to look at lantern slides or mo- 
tion pictures, or to read pages from their text- 
books, for which they have no adequate back- 
ground of experience. The chief reason why my 


friends' snapshots bored me this afternoon is the | 


fact that the pictures were of places and things 
which | had not seen and were not related to things 


with which | have had personal experience. There is 


the same reason why children do not respond to 
many of the pictures to which they are subjected. 


So, instead of my regular ''ad,"' | wish, Mr. Educa- 
tional Screen Advertising Manager, that you 
would call to the attention of your readers the fact 
that this is just why the Keystone View Company 
insists on teachers using stereographs, duplicates 
of lantern slide pictures in many cases, as back- 
ground with which to build understandings for 
meaningful educational activities. Stereographs 
are third-dimension pictures, very realistic and 


very impressive. When the child sees the third- || 
dimension picture of a situation, he feels that he is | 


there. He will not be bored by the projected 
picture in its less meaningful two-dimension form. 
He will be more responsive to all the ordinary pic- 
torial and text materials available and, therefore, 
a more interested and receptive learner. 


Very truly yours, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
of the KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
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SEORGE E. HOWARD 
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HIS PROJECT was carried out by a group of 5B 
children. The lesson was motivated by the use of 
a slide map of Africa from which the children located 
Egypt and its Geographic surroundings. After the 


teacher had told an interesting story of the ancient 
life of Egypt the children expressed a desire to make 
an imaginary journey to that country. 

The children were given a week’s time to collect 
pictures of Egypt and to learn all they could about 
their pictures. The children looked thru all the books 
on the book shelves to gather information. Some went 
to thé public library. Many of the pictures were 
taken from the rotogravure section of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

As the school had only 23 etched glass, a commit- 
tee from the class selected the pictures to be repro- 
duced. Among the most important were a view of 
the Nile Valley, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, King 
Tut’s Tomb, a mummy, a street scene in Cairo, a cara- 
van, and a close up showing the costumes of the people. 

A day was set for the picture “Show”. Two boys 
were taught to handle the slides and as the slides were 
shown the pupil that made it gave the report. Most 
of the reports were very good. At the end of each 
report the members of the class were given a chance 
to ask questions. If the question could not be answered 
it was noted for a later discussion. 

The use of this method of instruction created more 
interest than any other I have ever used. These boys 
and girls feel that they have been there and know at 
first hand something about the manners, customs and 
life of the Egyptians. 

It all goes to prove that Visual Aids are a rapid and 
at the same time a thorough and realistic method of 


getting information to the pupils. 


Foreign Films at International House 

(Concluded from page 187) 

cinema merely as entertainment, expecting thrills 
and chills, will be as disappointed as the foot-weary 
bumpkin who spent a day trying to appreciate the 
works in the Art Institute with only a funny paper 
background. The transition from the Sunday comic 
section to the paintings of the masters is a span in 
experience which can not be taken in one leap. The 
pleasure afforded by the highest forms of painting 
and literature, like the enjoyment of foreign cine- 
ma, is not possible without a period of growth 
rooted deep in significant experience as a_ back- 


ground. 
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A Combination Projection Unit 
188 


(Continued from page 


sockets for connecting the 
mav be moved very readily from ons 
other. \nother feature of the carl 


not related to 


projection, is that 
equipment may be removed and the 
be used as a portable demonstration 
means of transportation of 
equipment from one place 

{ m< 


It is possible to Carry on ti 


to another 


found to save a grea 
capacity. 
small screen and shades for darkening 
h 


By converting the opaque projector 


jection by the attachment of the slid 
lens, the utility of the projector is cut 
what in that the size of the 


] 


is reduced to the size of lantern 


this has its advantages 


terial may be permanently mounted O1 


the mort 


the same size as slides and are 
Also. 
jector of this type, the 


dexed and stored. with an 


results 


only the center of the projection are: 


than when using the entire area. As 


projector does not have a mirror so that 


produce printed and written mattet 


U. $. Navy Selects 


qaemonstratio1 


material to be 
slides 


also, inasmuch 


Inexpensive 


obtain 
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BURTON HOLMES FILMS, Inc. 
“T inaugurates 2 “FREE LOAN” SERVICE 


With 
‘°CARNIVAL” A Story of the World’s Fair 


A feature-length 16 mm. sound-on-film subject 
The MecGraws, the Abbotts, the Millers, of 
Boston, St. Louis and Atlanta in a highly en- 

ve may tertaining plot that carries them through a 

Century of Progress where they meet at the 

4 & P Carnival and enjoy Harry Horlick’s and 

Paul Ash’s orchestras, the Marionette Shows, 

George Rector’s cooking, and other entertainment. 


RCA “High Fidelity” Recording. 
Action! Comedy! Gaiety! Music! 
BURTON HOLMES FILMS, Inc. *'°S,Aching Ave 
Also: Rental Burton Holmes travel subjects to schools. 











form, it is necessary in making up the cards, to type 


carrier and or write the material with a backing-up carbon 
paper reproducing the reverse of the material on 
the back of the sheet, which will appear in its prop- 
er form on the screen. 

as the ma In order to make the unit more valuable, it is 


iound advisable to make photomicrographs of cer- 


e easily i1 tain live specimens when they are available. The 
pro photograph may then be shown at any time with 
d by using the opaque projector or a lantern slide may be made 


re bette and projected by means of the lantern projector. 
(his is often easier than making microscopic slides 
the 


it will re of specimens. 


The photomicrographs may be made by mount- 








AMPRO PROJECTORS 


This Remarkable Equipment Exceeds 


the most rigid specifications for 
PERFORMANCE ° DURABILITY * ECONOMY! 
Following the example of tt of 

has selected Ampro precision quality. In fact, it w | 35 Amt 
in use, delivering br n f ype Ar 


ment 


built t 


attention or repair. 


Test All Makes! And Actually See 
Why AMPRO Will Please You Better. 


Before you buy mpare Amt pertormance and see what clearer, brighter, better 






it produces. Test it for ease and quietnes 


adaptability to your pr iect “. a 
Before you buy ok at the re 
choose Ampro. It further pr re { 


today for full details. Ni oliga n. 
SOUND-ON-FILM—1!6 mm. projector 

50 cycles to 7000 cycles. Superior illumina 
fast F 1.65 large-barrelled projection len 


operate. Price complete $650 Write for deta £25 Amopr 


SILENT PROJECTORS — 16 mm. Amprc 





for use with 750 wait lam the other for 500 t . 

400 watt lamps without adiustment Built with every needed impr 

such as: finned _—s r use 1 r a pe @ ORPORBRATION 
action. framer for out f frame pr nts, interchanaeable ler e nad parented KICK-ba 2839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
movement which spares the film tron r 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


case and all accessories 
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ing a camera with its lens up against the prism at 
the top of the microscope. If a camera with a 
ground glass is used, better results will be obtained. 
The time of the exposure can be as short as 1/150 
of a second, diaphragm wide open, with an “Extra 
Fast” plate, although better results can be = ob- 
tained by substituting a “Process” plate under the 


same conditions. 





BRITELITE-TRUVISION 
Products of Character 


SCREENS. 
jection.’’ Made in all popular mod- 
els for every purse and purpose. 


"For Perfection in Pro 


TRIPLE XXX and BIG BEN RE- 
FLEGTORS are efficient lighting 
units for Movie and Still Photog- 
raphy. 





FILM STORAGE and PROJECTOR 
GASES constructed in a manner 
fitting to the finest cabinet and 
luggage manufacture. 





iyi " At All Dealers — Literature on Request 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 














The World Famous 
HOLMES Educator 


Sound on Film Equipment 


For small or large auditori- 
ums, 35mm. Standard Film 





Complete 


Can now be pur- 

chased by Educa- 

tional Institutions 
FOR 


down 
Balance 
19 equal 
small 
monthly 


The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit no attach- 
ments. 


payments 


No interest 


Demonstration No carrying 
Free charges 
One Year Full details SEE IT! 
Guarantee on request. HEAR IT! 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 
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News and Notes 


(Continued from page 190) 


Visual Aids in Manual Training 
Demonstration of the Making of Visual Aids 
Physical Education and Hygiene 

Bernice W. Taylor, Framingham, Chairman 
Visual Education: Its Values and Disadvantages 
The Use of Visual Aids in the Teaching of Health 

Education 
Physical Education Films 
> ¢ cial S. lence 

George H. Winslow, Worcester, Chairman 
Introduction and the Making of Slides 
Economics and Sociology 
Discussion on the Value of Visual Aids in Educa 


tion 
Lantern Slide Unit: ““The Vikings” 
Mounted Photographic Unit: “Slave Life” and 


“Abraham Lincoln.” Motion Picture on the Life 


of Lincoln 


New York City Schools Plan Sound Film Tests 


“A comprehensive plan for testing the educational 
value of sound films in ten New York City schools was 
recently outlined by Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools in charge of special educa 
tion. The plan calls for the selection of control gTOUps, 
made up of pupils of about the same intellectual level 
with teachers rated as of equal efficiency. At the end 
of from four to six months the two groups would 
undergo searching tests to determine objectively 
whether the talkies had benefitted those who had seen 
and heard them. 

\ large scale experiment with this type of instruc 
tion was recommended by James Marshall, member 
of the Board of Education, who declared it would be 
extravagant to put additional sound film equipment in 
public schools until a comprehensive plan for adoption 
of this type of education had been formulated. His 
report was a supplement to one made last May recom- 
mending wider use of motion pictures equipped for 
sound reproduction in public schools. 

He pointed out that: “All films will not be suitable 
for all pupils or for every level of teaching. Sound 
films may be better adapted to some subjects than to 
others. Definite machinery must be set up to determine 
the films to be shown and then to check their effective 
ness in a scientific manner. One can foresee large 
sums of money appropriated in future budgets for 
visual education by means of sound films, and we do 
not want to feel that this money, which can be well 
spent in visual education, is being squandered through 
lack of planning. What should be an essential tool of 
modern instruction should not be permitted to be- 


come a useless luxury.” 
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Visual Instruction for Athletes 











"MODERN FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


Directed by HARRY G. KIPKE, University of Michigan 


ETTER and safer football is the 

result when schools use these 
two Eastman Classroom Films. Pro- 
duced under the direction of Harry 
G. Kipke, famous University of 
Michigan coach, they contribute 
vital visual aid to usual coaching 
methods. 

They are a great asset to any 
athletic department, because 
coaches find that they cover the en- 
tire range of football fundamentals. 
Reel I deals largely with the indi- 
vidual player, showing the elements 
of the game and stressing correct 
body control to prevent injuries. 

Reel II goes extensively into 


modern football teamwork. Plays 
and formations are demonstrated 
in full detail—in slow motion, in 
stop motion, and at normal speed 
—after which the same plays and 
formations are shown in use—in 
scenes from actual games. 

Here is football instruction in 
its finest visual form. And the pur- 
chase price—$48 for the two reels 
—includes a guide prepared under 
Coach Kipke’s direction, for use 
with the picture. The films are not 
offered on a rental basis. Write 
for detailed information. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN classroom FILMS 
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AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 
IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


PICTURES IN NATURAL COLOR 


SHOOT THEM WITH 









CAT’S STE 


LEICA 


U.S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 
The camera that ‘Sees in the dark’’ now takes snapshots in 
natural color with Leica Dufaycolor film. Easy — inexpensive. 


PROJECT THEM WITH 


Model F with f:2 Summar Speed Lens. 


* PRICES START AT $99 





UMINO 


The ideal projector for miniature pictures. Beautiful reproduction, 
small, easy to operate and inexpensive. Base length only 6 inches. 





E. LEITZ, INC., DEPT. 57 « 60 EAST 10th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Send fascinating FREE BOOKLETS about the Cat's Eye Leica | | 
The Umino Projector and other Leica Accessories | | 

Leica Dufaycolor film for natural color pictures ] 
NAME. 


ADDRESS 

















Among The Magazines 
(Concluded from page 195) 
nets from Alaska. These are housed in built-in 
cases along the walls of the science laboratory. Two 
of the state institutions for higher learning have 
borrowed from the collections. One of the exhibits, 
costing $14 for shipping alone, did not have on it 
the name of the manufacturing company, nor any 
marks of identification. The writer has ecountered 
less high-pressure advertising from reputable in- 
dustries than he has from local societies who have 
axes to grind. 

Childhood Interests (May, ’35) “How to Judge a 
Motion Picture,” by Fred Eastman. 


Because food for the body is of less importance than 


food for the imagination of the child, we must know 
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what pictures are good for him. “A good drama must 


reach the emotions. Its plot must have cenflict 
and suspense. It must have characters worth 
knowing who have to make important choices. 
The theme must be clear and worthwhile, and the 
solution convincing. A picture lacking these be 
comes devitalized, unfit for human consumption.” 
‘... If you want your child to grow in character 


vou must see that his values are the values that 


produce character, not simply the values that will 
make him strive to acquire things, to get ahead, to 
be a big shot.” 


‘‘Homemade 


(April-May, °35) 
\ Visual Aid in Art Teaching,” 


Everyday Art 
Lantern Slides 
by Julia Wagner. 

“Visual aids provide vicarious experiences. 

The use of lantern slides tends to make abstract 
ideas more realistic. .. . The lantern slide in learn- 
ing may be likened to a personal appearance in the 
business world.” The home-made slide supplements 


textbooks and co-ordinates with curricula. The 


making of slides is a purposeful activity in which 
all of the principles of art are applied. Art is made 
practical to every child with a definite value for 


+ 


everyday life. The writer gives methods in detail 


for art classes and for art clubs. Glass, ink, cra- 
yvons, brushes are described. 

Catholic School Journal (August, 735) “School 
Use of Public Museums,” by Carroll Lane Fenton. 

Suggestions for school work in museums, either 
with or without geuide service, is well presented. In 
Buffalo, classes from both public and_ parochial 
schools are taken to the Museum of Science in mu 
nicipal busses. Much film material from commer 
cial transportation companies is found wholly ac 
ceptable by our best museums and many such films 
have been checked and approved by competent edu 
cators. Some museums distribute such materials 
Care should be taken to avoid “catchy titles whose 
atmosphere is not in keeping with the schoolroom.” 
The slide, having no legend except that given by 
the teacher, is not thus hampered. Some museums, 
notably in New Jersey, send museum materials in- 
to hamlets and rural schools. 

Motion-Picture Study Groups, by Elizabeth Pol- 
lard, published by Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 

This paper-bound booklet of 55 pages is designed 
for leaders of adult groups, and contains suggestive 
matter for group discussions. One chapter is de- 
voted to “Planning and Leading the Discussion” ; 
other chapters deal with “Motion Pictures and Chil- 
dren”, “Motion Pictures and Adolescents’, and 
finally the means of inducing motion picture ap- 
Under the 


subject, a rating card is included, and guide ques- 


preciation and evaluation are treated. 


tions for the various phases of film technique. 
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S. O. S. Cinemaphone 16 


From S. O. S. Corporation, New York City, « 
an announcement of Cinemaphi l¢ 
with complete sound-on-film mechanism, all A‘ 
ated amplification, 12” Jensen Wide Fidelity dyna 
speaker, all RCA Micro-Sensitive tubes, 65 ft. voic 


cable from speaker to amplifier, ready for the screet 
Light weight and easy portability—equipment complet 
in two handy cases—simplicity of operation and tru 
tone quality, together with its low cost, are features 
designed to have particular appeal to the school a1 
church fields, hotels, camps, civic organizations and the 
like. 

In addition to its line of projection equipment and 
accessories, the services of the S. O. S. ¢ orporatior 
include the conversion of 35 mm silent projectors int 


sound-on-film equipment. 


Kodachrome Now Available in 16 mm. 
Fifty-Foot Rolls 

Here’s news for amateur cinematographers who own 
16 mm. movie cameras of 50 foot capacity or thos« 
who prefer to shoot 50 foot lengths of Kodachrome 
instead of the 100 foot rolls. 

Cine-Kodak Kodachrome Safety Film heretofore 
supplied only in 100 foot 16 mm. rolls and consequently 
limited to cameras with that film capacity, is now avail 


able in 50 foot rolls, or Packette film magazine. 


Remote Control Device Announced 

The “‘hunter” with the camera, has often felt the need 
of an apparatus that would enable him to set his 
camera at a position where wild animals are likely to 
appear, and then be able to operate the camera from 
a comparatively large distance. The value of such 
an apparatus is at once evident. The photographer 
can obtain pictures of wild animals without their not 
mal actions being disturbed by the presence of humans 
According to a recent announcement made by E 
Leitz, Inc., New York City, such an apparatus is now 
available for the Leica camera. 

This apparatus is known as the Remote Control De 
vice, and fits over the end of the Leica camera wher 
the shutter winding knob is located. ‘Two strings 
guided over pulleys operate this mechanism ; one winds 
the shutter, the other makes the exposure. In this 
manner the photographer situated at quite a distance 
from the camera, can expose an entire roll of fron 


30 to 36 exposures. A series of photographs of tl 
various actions of the animals can easily be take 


Greater flexibility can be attributed to the Remote 


nmercial firms—whose activities have an 
saring on progress in the visual field— 
tell their story in their own words. The 
Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
mitations, such material as seems to have 
national and news value to our readers. 





Control Device when it is employed in conjunction with 
i long focus objective. This will permit the camera 
to be placed at a greater distance from the scene of 
action. For more detailed information concerning this 
apparatus the reader is advised to write to E. Leitz, 


ne 
In 


New Victor Projectors 

Recent additions to the extensive line of Victor 16 
mm projectors include a new sound-on-film model and 
a new silent model. The Medel 25 Animatophone has 
been designed to meet the demand for a medium-priced 
sound-on-film projector with every requisite for satis- 
factory performance. This simple, light-weight sound 
outfit weighing only fifty pounds complete, is furnished 
with 500-watt lamp, for use on either direct or alternat- 
ing current, with projector completely closed while 
running, 


The new 16 mm silent machine ts an enclosed cab- 


TONE 


Model A-78 
PROJECTOR 


The Finest Projector 
Ever Offered Under 
A Hundred Dollars! 





Here's a projector that 
throws theatre quality pic- 
tures... sharp... flicker- 
less, besides being noted for 
its simplicity of threading 
and availability of moving 


parts. 


$7830 


Complete with 
Carrying Case 





500 Watt pre-focus lamp. 
Forward and reverse drive. 
New Cooling system cools 

while projecting stills. 
Pilot Light. 
Picture size—up to 14 ft. wide. 
Knob swivel device for tilting. 
Safety shutter for stills. 
If you wish more power than 500 Watt... write for catalogs 
and price of the 750 Watt—VICTOR—BELL & HOWELL— 
and AMPRO Projectors. 

Write for 10th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 
listing all Photographic items. 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers Cinemachinery & Photographic Equipmen. 


407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs? .. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature-length 
motion pictures ? 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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inet-type of 750 watt projector to be known as Model 
21, which combines greater eve-appeal with conveni- 
ence and efficiency. Although the projector is ex- 
tremely compact, measuring only 314"x13!14"x1614", 
it is equipped with 1600 ft. reel arms. When the full 
film capacity is utilized, a one-hour presentation may 
be made without stopping to change film. Smaller 
reels may be used if desired. Among the Model 21's 


standard equipment items are Pilot Light, Rapid 





Open View of New Victor 
Cabinet Model 21 Silent Projector 


Power Rewind, Quick, Positive Tilting Device, and 
a new “Swingout”’ type of Lens Mount with side 
framer, which greatly facilitates threading, framin 
and cleaning of the film channel and aperture plate 

Victor further announces price reductions on certain 
projectors. Victor Model 10 Regular (500 watt), 
which previously listed at $149.50 with No. 9 carry 
ing case, has been reduced to $132.50 complete with 
No. 8 Elite center-opening case. Victor Model 20 
Super-HiPower (750 watt) which heretofore listed 
at $187.56 with No. 8 case, has been reduced to 
$148.00 with No. 8 case. 


Equipment for the Amateur Movie Maker 

Bell & Howell Company has assumed exclusive 
photographic market distribution of the Aplanati 
Reflectors for photoflood bulbs which are manu- 
factured in Los Angeles and used extensively in the 
Hollywood studios. The reflectors distributed by 
Sell & Howell are small, compact duplicates of the 
big studio reflectors and comprise a complete line 
of the sizes and types best suited to amateur movie 
making and still photography. The mirror-like 
chromium surface of the Aplanatic Reflectors con- 
sists of many facets, each of which reflects the 
lamp’s filament, with full intensity, toward the 
subject. They are claimed to be the most efficient 
reflectors made. 
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Model KOSB Combined Balop- 
ticon for either lantern slides or 
opaque objects. 






WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 
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When a person sees he understands! That is why the expression ‘I see”’ 


has come to mean complete understanding. 


Also, that is why the B & L Balopticon has become one of the most valuable 
teaching aids. Educators realize that visually demonstrated lectures are 
understood and remembered by students because such lectures are forcibly 


impressed upon the students’ minds. 


Write now for complete details on B & L Balopticons and the advantages of 
still projection of either lantern slides or opaque objects. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


usch s Lomb 


7 @) Sp L0)') Sel WSS) Se iE ae) ee 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 
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| Here They Are 
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FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6&) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


H. S. Brown, Inc, (1, 4) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 202) 

Burton Holmes Films, Inc. (6) 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 205) 


Eastin 16 mm, Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 

Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 207) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 
International Cinema League (3, 5) 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 202) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 21) 
Visual Education Service (6) 

470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


William A. Dudley Visual Education 
Service (4) 
756 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 177) 

Wiiliams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yale University Press Film Service (1, 4) 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 197) 


(3, 4) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 205) 

Bass Camera Company (6) 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 290) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $!.50 per issue; additional listings 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4,5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 


1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 178) 


Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on pige 206) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 


International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 

Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 206) 


(3, 6) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N, J. 


(See advertisement on page 199) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S, O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 202) 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 180) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Weber Machine Corp. (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co, 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 206) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III, 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 204) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 202) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 180) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 202) | 





Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 178) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 204) 


STEREOGRAPHS and 


STEREOPTICONS and | 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
E, Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 





Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 25 mm 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound and silent. 








under other headings, 50c each. 




















The Filmosound Sound Movie Reproducer in use in a Chicago 
/ 


STUDIES 


with the 


Filmosound 
Sound Movie Reproducer 


The heroism of William Tell, against 
an authentic back ground of 14th century 
architecture, character, costumes, and 
scenery—presented in your school rooms 
or auditorium by famous European 
actors in brilliant, realistic sound movies! 
This is just one invaluable textbook sup 
plement out of hundreds you can em 
ploy with the Bell « Howell Kilmosound 
Reproducer. 





Hans Marr as William Tell, 

Detleff Willecke as his son, 

in the Filmosound Library 

presentation of the famous 
ld Swiss legend. 


So simple in operation that a child 
can learn to run it, so true and lifelike 
in its reproduction of pictures and sound, so inexpensive to own or 
to rent the Filmosound and all its use implies should be the next 
major consideration of every school. 

Perfected—as only Bell & Howell could do it—the Filmosound is a 
professional reproducer, featuring the famous Filmo Projector for 
movie reproduction, and an advanced sound reproducing mechanism 
startling in its fidelity. It is easily moved from rcom to room. 

The 750-watt Filmosound, fully capable in the average school audi 
torium, has recently been reduced in price. For the larger school 
auditorium there is a 1000-watt Filmosound, offering maximum 
picture brilliancy and sound volume. 


The lH ilmosound Library is a complete storehouse of “studies in 
life”, including the finest sound film subjects in science, nature, adven 
ture, travel, opera, and entertainment. All subjects, as well as Filmo 
sound itself, are available on rental from a nearby Filmosound Library 
Branch. Write for address of branch nearest you. Bell & Howell 
Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; New York, Hollywood, 
London (B&H ¢ O:, td. ). Established 1907. 


Bett &@ HO We €&t 


pet ts NOMS oe ee 


Movie Equipment for Schools 


science classroom. 


LIFE 








Selected 
16mm. Talkies for Schools 


Entertaining - Educational 


William Tell 


The dramatic and authentic story of 
the Swiss 14th century struggle for free- 
dom from Austria, beautifully filmed in 
the Swiss Alps. Seven reels. 


"Wings Over The Andes” 


The thrilling picture record of the 
Shippee-Johnson Expedition by air to the 
land of the ancient Incas, nm Peru. Three 
reels. 


"This ls America” 


A dynamic, timely, thought-provoking 
portrayal of life in the United States 
during the past two decades. Six fasci- 
nating, fast-moving reels. 


Tolhurst Nature Studies 


A series of one-reel scientific pictures 
of insect and animal life, suitable for 
both classroom instruction and the en- 
tertainment screen. 


Travelogs 


Many one-reel sound films picturing 
the scenery and peoples of lands near 
and far. 


Operalogs 


Two-reel versions of famous operas, 
acted and sung by all-star casts. 


WRITE for literature reviewing these 
and other sound films, and information 
on how to arrange for presenting them 
in your school. 














ESSENTIAL 





ONE great feature is essential to the motion 
picture in its steady advance as an educational 
instrument ... safety. Audience, projectionist ... 
building ... all must be protected. And they can 
be, without recourse to an enclosing booth, by 
using Eastman Safety Film exclusively. Specify 
it... invariably ... when you buy or rent motion 
pictures. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, New 


York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





EASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 








